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THIS YEAR 
or NEVER! 


OU as an adult can postpone plans, readjust to a changed 

economy, but in the education of children it is a matter of 

this year or never. The education that is denied to childhood 
today is irretrievably lost. We cannot plot the opportunities of 
youth along the zigzag lines of a business graph. Childhood is all 
too brief a period in which to become fitted for the welter of modern 
life. 


We cannot say to a child: ‘‘Next year we shall see about improv- 
ing your instruction in health. Next year we shall provide a new 
course in citizenship which fits you for society’s pressing problems. 
We shall buy you some fine new library books, new maps, new 
laboratory apparatus, next year. Next year we shall furnish you a 
wonderful textbook in geography, or history, or arithmetic.”” For 
that child, this year’s schooling is at least a twelfth, perhaps an 
eighth, a half—yes, even all—of his remaining education. It is 
this year or never! 


Many things for which we spend public money may be postponed 
—roads, bridges, new pavements, new lights, but not the education 
of youth. 


Are you helping people to see this? The fine educational oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by children today have not come about by accident. 
Are we to allow them to be dissipated at the first financial exigency? 


You, the teacher, can hold up your end, if they do not overload 
you too much. But you must have good tools. You and the bare 
walls are not enough to fit the child for the demands of this com- 
plex age. 


Stand firm for the sacred rights of every child—the child of 1932 
is no less deserving than the child of 1929. The opportunities we 
deny him now are lost forever. 
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MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MINUTES OF MEETING HELD ON JUNE 4, 


The board of directors of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association held a meeting in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on Saturday, 
June 4, 1932. The meeting was called to 
order at 9 o'clock a. m. by the president, Mr. 
J. R. Skiles. There were present besides Mr. 
Skiles the other directors, George O. Smith, 
F. Blanche Preble, Noah, M. Mason, and A. 
Lulu Hill. There were present also the treas- 
urer, Charles McIntosh, and the secretary, 
Robert C. Moore. 

The president called on the treasurer for 
his report of the finances of the Association. 
Whereupon Mr. McIntosh read the following: 





of the ILtino1s TeacHer, which will be made 
this year for the first time on account of the 
reduction in receipts from advertising. The 
secretary stated also that very little addi- 
tional receipts would come into the treasury 
until nearly the end of the fiscal year, De- 
cember 15, 1932. 

By motion and vote the reports of the 
treasurer and secretary were ordered placed 
on file and made a part of the minutes of the 
meeting. 

Representatives of Kable Brothers Com- 
pany then appeared before the board to dis- 
cuss the provisions of their proposal to print 


REPORT OF TREASURER OF THE I. S. T. A., JUNE I, 1932. 





1931, Receipts: 
ee Oe OU, ee ee ae $13,347.58 
30, Dues paid’at annual meeting,..........._.._......-_- 62. 
1932, Dues from Divisions: 
OT SE he a eee $1,529. 
SN, TE. TR enicenennencacsnenuennne 4,002. 
ee ee ee 2,729. 
ere ee 1,526. 
Southwestern, GC. J. Poared:..<<<ccccccceccennccss 3,347. 
Southern, George McDerman,_.................__- 2,678. 
a Se a ee 2,472 
IID cheneiclisstbuncsuiciaiantinbdeiaaienionaebiniseipbianecieaii 26. 18,309. 
S. Central Division, 1931, dues,................___- 64. 
East Central Division, balance on note,..........--_- 100. 
Dues and subscriptions to Ill. Teacher,...._......___- : 
South Central Division, donation to building fund,.._- 750. 
Interest, Field $67.50, Standard Oil $67.50,._......___ 135. 
a ae $32,788.58 
Expenditures: 
ns ae i $19,922.53 
Balance cash on hand, June 1,....................___._.___. $12,866.05 
Investments: 
LL LLL $3,000. 
ETT OE FL A 3,000. 
Te EE I ciciciicanbcereenstnninerenentbaieeemanemeiaians 1,025. 
A ee ee ee $7,025. 


Respectfully submitted, 


President Skiles then asked the secretary 
for a statement, or comparison of the ex- 
penditures with the appropriations, and also 
a comparison of the probable expenditures 
for the remainder of the fiscal year with the 
balance and probable income. 

The secretary stated that his record of ex- 
penditures agreed with that of the treasurer, 
$19,922.53. The total amount appropriated 
for the year was $45,733.33. Therefore the 
amount appropriated but unexpended was 
$25,810.80. 

The secretary estimated that the expenses 
for the balance of the year would be about 
$20,000, or about the same as the balance of 
cash on hand plus the investments, if no 
contingencies arise requiring expenditures 
beyond these actually contracted for. This 
estimate of $20,000 includes the last quar- 
terly payment on the guarantee for the cost 


Cuartes McIntosnu, Treasurer. 


and mail the Ittinois Teacuer for the next 
year. After several questions had been asked 
by members of the board and answered by 
the representatives of Kable Brothers, a 
motion was made, seconded, and carried by 
unanimous vote directing the secretary to 
sign a contract embodying the proposal made 
by Kable Brothers to print and mail the 
Intinois TeacHer for the year September, 
1932, to June, 1933, inclusive. 

Miss Georgia Rawson, representing State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., next appeared be- 
fore the board to explain her proposal to 
act as advertising agent for the ILuNois 
TEACHER on a commission basis. After a 
full discussion of the proposal, a motion was 
made, seconded, and carried by unanimous 
vote to accept the proposal and to direct the 
secretary to sign the contract. 

The secretary announced that on account 


1932. 


of omissions of appointment and declinations 
to serve, there were five vacancies on the 
delegation of the I. S. T. A. to the annual 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion. By motion and unanimous vote, the 
following were appointed to fill the vacan- 
cies: Estella Bean, East St. Louis; Alice 
Wolaver, Evanston; Harriett Erwin, Jersey- 
ville; J. C. Wiedrich, DePue; and L. A. 
Tuggle, Danville. Mrs. Preble announced 
that it was probable that Miss Margaret 
Haley would not go, and that Mr. William 
J. Page would go as her substitute. 

“The president then announced that at the 
previous meeting it had been voted to re- 
appoint the employees of the Association, 
but that their salaries and term of office had 
not been fixed. After a discussion, Mrs. 
Preble moved that all employees whose terms 
of present employment expire before Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, be re-employed at the same 
salaries paid during the present year of em- 
ployment. This motion was seconded by 
Miss Hill. On roll call, Mrs. Preble and 
Miss Hill voted aye, and Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Skiles voted no, and the mo- 
tion was lost. After further discussion, Mr. 
Mason made a motion that Robert C. Moore 
be appointed executive secretary for one year 
beginning July 1, 1932, at a salary of 
$6,000.00 for the year; that the executive sec- 
retary be authorized to employ an assistant 
at a salary not to exceed $1,875.00 for the 
year beginning August 1, 1932; that Mr. L. 
R. Grimm be appointed director of research 
for one year beginning July 1, 1932, at a 
salary of $4,500.00 for the year; that Mildred 
Whitlock be appointed assistant to the direc- 
tor of research for one year beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, at a salary of $1,675.00 for the 
year; and that the last three named work 
under the direction and supervision of the 
executive secretary. This motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Smith. On roll call Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Mason, and Mr. Skiles voted aye, and 
Mrs. Preble and Miss Hill voted no, and 
the motion was carried. President Skiles 
then directed the secretary to notify the em- 
ployees of this action by the board. 

Then followed a discussion of the program 
for the annual meeting of the Association 
to be held next December. No action was 
taken, but it was generally agreed to use 
about the same division of time between busi- 
ness and addresses as was used at the meet- 
ing of 1931. 


A letter was read from Mr. E. A. Turner - 


in which he asked to be released from the 
chairmanship of the committee to clarify the 
resolution concerning child guidance. After 
a brief discussion, a motion was made, sec- 
onded, and carried by unanimous vote, di- 
recting the secretary to notify Mr. Turner 
that the board declined to accept his resig- 
nation, since its members believe that he is 
the one best qualified to serve as chairman 
of the committee to clarify the resolution 
introduced by him. 

The board adjourned to meet some time 
in September at the call of the president.— 
Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 
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The Significance 


By H. A. BROWN 
President of the Illinois State 
Normal University, 


Normal, Illinois 


This is the first of a series of articles dealing with 
the fundamental policies of the newer program of 
teacher education which Dr. Brown is writing for the 
Inurvors Tracuen. 


@ THE primary purpose of a free 

public school system is to safeguard 
the state. Schools are not supported 
by public taxation for the personal 
benefit of children or their parents, in 
order that they as individuals may be 
able to attain greater success in earn- 
ing a livelihood. The justification for 
the state system of free tax-supported 
public schools in this country is to 
create a higher level of intelligence 
among the people as a whole and con- 
currently to develop social attitudes 
in the entire population. The aim is 
to evolve a better quality of citizen- 
ship. This is the most potent factor 
in improving state and national life, 
not only morally and socially, but also 
economically and politically. Public 
education, is, therefore, the greatest 
potential social welfare agency which 
any state or nation has at its com- 
mand. 

Society is in a state of rapid evolu- 
tion. Change is apparent on every 
hand. Civilization is undergoing a 
profound transformation. There is 
the possibility of development in di- 
rections which are destructive but it 
is also possible to control social evolu- 
tion and to guide its course toward 
ends which are fruitful in terms of 
human progress. 

Good schools are the state’s essen- 
tial agency for controlling social 
evolution and improving the quality 
of its citizenship. Good schools main- 
tained by the present generation are 
to be looked upon as an investment 
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Schoolmasters in the past had all that they could do 
properly to adjust to one change at a time. You and 
| must face the problem of preparing people young and 
old, through a vastly extended and refined educational 
system, for a type of life different from anything that 
the world has even seen. This will be a task which de- 
mands our best. No rule of thumb will suffice. No trick 
of the trade will fill the bill. The problem cannot be 
solved by reference to what has gone before. The odds 
are all against us. Possibly we shall fail. 

But we have a chance. No one of us is compelled to 
work alone. If the research laboratories light the dark- 
ness, if the scholars chart the course and point the way, 
if our teachers colleges keep abreast of the times, if 
our citizens and patrons stand behind, then devotion to 
duty and zest for the difficult task may yet win the day. 
We teachers stand at the threshhold of the most interest- 
ing, as well as the most perplexing time in all history. If 
we stand shoulder to shoulder and fight the good fight, it 
may be, in spite of all, that victory will be ours. 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, Dean of Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


in present and future social welfare. 
They are the indispensable agency of 
society in advancing civilization to 
higher levels. Intelligence, one of the 
chief objectives of the processes of 
general education, is the means 
through which such progress is 
achieved. Intelligence is thus distin- 
guished from mentality. The former 
is believed to be essentially the prod- 
uct of effective schooling. It seems 
clear that to create and maintain the 
best possible public school system, 
with a good school accessible to every 
child, is the wisest investment which 
any state or nation can make. Partic- 
ularly is this true at the present time 
even though it is a period of economic 
depression. 

Good public schools are not possi- 
ble without competent teachers who 
are well prepared for their work. 
Good teachers can not be secured 
without institutions especially designed 
for their preparation. It requires 
nearly a million teachers to carry on 
the educational system of the United 
States and there is a certain necessary 
annual replacement for which provi- 
sion must be made. Recently this re- 
cruitment of the teaching staff has re- 
quired a hundred thousand new teach- 
ers annually. There is no other way 











for the states to secure these recruits 
except by maintaining at public ex- 
pense a system of state teacher prepa- 
ration institutions. Every state has 
found it necessary, therefore, to estab- 
lish and maintain a system of state 
normal schools or state teachers col- 
leges, or an equivalent plan, to pre- 
pare annually this necessary supply of 
teachers. 

These professional schools of edu- 
cation are of the utmost importance to 
society as the institutions through 
which education may become an effec- 
tive instrument of social evolution. In 
order fully to realize their social func- 
tion, these colleges are now assuming 
a position of leadership far beyond 
that which they have previously at- 
tained and in the hands of their grad- 
uates it is believed that the processes 
of education will prove to be a pow- 
erful constructive social force which 
will lead civilization forward under 
conditions most desirable and benefi- 
cial to humanity. Teachers colleges 
are now in the best position in their 
history to go forward to their ultimate 
goal of large service to society, and 
it is evident that so dependent is the 
system of public education upon the 
maintenance of these schools for the 

(Continued on page 18) 





Responsibility of the School 


for Economic Welfare 


By 
THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy 
at Harvard University 


® THE economic function of the 

school is to increase the vertical 
mobility of our working population. 
By vertical mobility is meant the ease 
by which men are moved upward in 
the economic scale. Somewhat more 
specifically, it means the ability of 
every person to choose his occupa- 
tion, avoiding the relatively over- 
crowded and seeking the relatively less 
crowded occupations. 

One good illustration of vertical 
mobility is found in what is some- 
times called the agricultural ladder. 
This agricultural ladder consists in 
a series of rungs or stages by which 
a man rises from the position of farm 
laborer to that of farm owner. Start- 
ing at the bottom, the farm hand, if 
he is successful and thrifty, accumu- 
lates enough money to buy a farming 
outfit and enough experience to justify 
his becoming a share tenant. He has 
then risen to the first rung of the lad- 
der. After a few years as a share 
tenant, if he is successful, he rises to 
the next rung and becomes a cash 
tenant. In this stage of his career he 
assumes somewhat more responsi- 
bility and more risk. While the 
chances of loss are somewhat greater 
than in the stage of share tenant, the 
chances of gain are also greater. If 
he proves a success as a cash tenant 
by accumulating a somewhat larger 
fund of capital and experience, he 
rises in a few years to the next rung, 
namely, that of mortgaged owner. 
Finally, if still successful, he rises to 
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The backward country will 
import brains and export 
brawn. The progressive coun- 
try will reverse the process 
and export brains and import 
brawn. The advantage of 
this unrestricted free trade in 
men is wholly with the back- 
ward country. It will be nulli- 
fying for the progressive 
country the beneficent re- 
sults of its superior school 
system. We are now suffer- 
ing from this unprofitable ex- 
change of brains and brawn. 





the final rung, that of free owner. 

In this country, in the past, the 
ascent of this ladder has been rela- 
tively easy, at least as compared with 
older countries. In other words, there 
has been a high degree of vertical 
mobility of our agricultural popula- 
tion. 

There are other ladders, though they 
may not be quite so well defined as 
the agricultural ladder. In general, 
they consist in a series of promotions 
from the position of unskilled worker 
to that of skilled worker, foreman, 
shop manager or superintendent; or 
from that of office boy to that of clerk, 
office manager, general manager, or 
president. 

In urban industry the number of 
promotions possible to the individual, 
particularly after middle age, may be 
limited. If that were the only possi- 
bility, the degree of vertical mobility 
would not be so very great. There is, 
however, another kind of vertical mo- 
bility which is of vastly greater im- 
portance. This consists in diverting 
a large proportion of the stream of 
oncoming youths from the lower to 
the higher occupations, that is, from 
the more crowded to the less crowded 
occupations. Here is where the 
schools perform their most important 
economic function. 

There are three positive advantages 
which follow from this diversion of 
the stream of new workers. First, it 
benefits the individual who is enabled 
to avoid an occupation which is rela- 

















tively overmanned and underpaid and 
to enter an occupation which is less 
crowded and somewhat better paid. 
Second, it increases the national divi- 
dend to turn an individual from an 
overcrowded occupation, where more 
men are not needed, to an occupation 
which is less crowded and in which 
more men can be productively en- 
gaged. Third, it distributes the na- 
tional dividend more equally when we 
thin out the overcrowded and poorly 
paid occupations and increase the 
numbers in the less crowded and bet- 
ter paid occupations. In other words, 
it tends to level up rather than to level 
down the distressing differences in 
economic well-being. 
When it is suggested that the 
schools can increase the vertical 
mobility of our working population, 
it is not assumed that, by mere school- 
ing, a person of low native ability can 
be transformed into a person of great 
capacity for industrial management or 
technical achievement. It is only 


necessary to assume that, whatever the. 


person’s native ability, his productive 
capacity can be somewhat improved 
by schooling. If this is done, there 
will be a general upward shift of the 
whole population. The best of the 
unskilled workers can be made into 
skilled workers, the best of the skilled 
workers into shop managers or en- 
gineers, and so on to the top. Even 
this modest educational program may 
bring about a rather striking occupa- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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What Shall We Teach in Our Schools? 


By ESTON V. TUBBS, 


Principal Brentano School 
Chicago, Illinois 


@ NEVER before in the history of 

our country has there been a period 
of more searching inquiry into all our 
social and political institutions and of 
more critical analysis of them than 
there is at the present time. The de- 
pression in which we are engulfed is, 
in many respects, unprecedented. It 
is not enough to say that it is a state 
of mind—a matter of psychology. 
When millions of our people are 
undernourished in the midst of plenty; 
when they are willing to work, but no 
job is to be had; when their homes 
are being taken from them as the re- 
sult of crushing taxation; when our 
daily press is filled with stories of the 
faithlessness and venality of grafting 
politicians and lurid recitals of the 
profitable exploits of the racketeer, it 
is not surprising that people should 
show a renewed interest in the work 
of our public schools, and raise some 
pointed questions as to just what is 
being taught to their children. The 
vague feeling has taken hold in the 
minds of some that the schools have 
failed at a crucial point in the educa- 
tion and training of youth. 


Every conscientious teacher and 
school administrator will admit that 
the schools must bear at least part of 
the blame, but all institutions and all 
social groups must share the respon- 
sibility for the sins of omission as well 
as those of commission in whatever 
breakdown has attended our efforts to 
train young people to meet success- 
fully the demands of adult life. 

Common observation warrants the 
statement that there is no group of 
people anywhere who more unfailing- 
ly hold high the torch of noble ideals, 
and practice in their own lives higher 
standards of personal conduct, 
morality, and patriotism than do the 
teachers in our public schools. But 
so long as the American philosophy 
of life is impregnated with material- 
ism, so long as success is measured 
in terms of the almighty dollar, so 


PH. D. 


long as there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor, so long as 
plunder and unconscionable profit 
parade under the cloak of respect- 
ability, so long as the Babbitts of the 
market place are held up before our 
young people as the most respected 
citizens of the community, just so long 
will we fail to meet the problems 
which a complex social organization 
has thrust upon us. In other words, 
we must have a new birth of appreci- 
ation of the real values of life. Our 
young people must be led to see that 
success does not consist in the abun- 
dance of things one may possess, but 
that true greatness is to be measured 
only in terms of service to others. 


It is a significant fact that we allot 
approximately the same amount of 
time in our schools today to the teach- 
ing of the tool subjects such as read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic 
as we did a generation ago. A re- 
search study of the time allotments in 
a large number of our schools made 
by the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
a few years ago revealed the fact that 
more than half of our school time was 
given to the teaching of the three R’s. 
Less than nineteen per cent of the time 
was allowed for such subjects as his- 
tory, geography, civics, science, and 
the industrial arts. And this in spite 
of the fact that science has come to 
play a tremendously important part in 
the day-to-day life of our people and 
at a time when the stability of society 
the world over is threatened with dis- 
integration for the reason that we are 
totally unable to think our way 
through problems that are funda- 
mentally economic and social in char- 
acter. Does this mot present to every 
thinking person the argument that our 
present dilemma, so far as it is the 
school’s responsibility, may be attri- 
buted very largely to the fact that our 
emphases on school subjects in the 
past have been misplaced. There can 


be no plausible justification for giving 
as much time in the school program 
to the study of spelling and writing 
as to history, geography, and civics. 

The facts just cited show the firm 
grip which tradition has on school 
practice and procedures. I do not 
wish to be understood as being un- 
appreciative or unmindful of the im- 
portance of the three R’s in education. 
My plea rather is for greater effective- 
ness in the teaching of these subjects 
and the placing of the emphasis upon 
their social implications. I believe I 
can make my position clear by a fact 
reference and an illustration. 

Several years ago Dr. J. M. Rice 
made a notable study of the teaching 
of spelling in several large cities of 
the United States. He found that in 
some cities which allowed only fifteen 
minutes a week to the study of this 
subject better results were obtained 
than in other cities in which as much 
as an hour per week was apportioned 
to the teaching of spelling. That the 
methods of teaching employed had a 
very definite bearing upon the results 
obtained is obvious. Such methods 
should be followed generally in our 
schools rather than in a few only. If 
this same procedure were followed in 
the other tool subjects, a very consid- 
erable amount of time would be made 
available for the social sciences. 

Arithmetic is sometimes referred to 
as “a psychological bad habit en- 
trenched behind centuries of tradi- 
tion.” This subject had an honored 
place among the quadrivium of Plato 
and was one of the “seven liberal arts” 
of the medieval days. A great deal of 
time and effort are worse than wasted 
in putting young children through 
the paces of manipulating arithmetical 
signs and symbols that have no place 
in the life experiences of boys and 
girls. The subject, as it is frequently 
taught, is mechanical and wooden. 
The result is miseducation which 
sometimes takes on distorted and 
hideous forms. 

The contrast between the traditional 
method of teaching arithmetic and the 
procedure that emphasizes the social 
aspect of this subject can be illustrated 
by using course of study materials that 
are followed in different types of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Taking Health to the Country . . . 


As Told by the Teacher ERMA TRUSSELL 
Bluff Springs, Illinois 


@ IN 1925 the teacher of a one-room 

rural school in central Illinois 
faced ten eager, alert children when 
the school bell rang that September 
morning. Right along with class or- 
ganization, correlating and supple- 
menting it, came plans for a definite 
health program. These and other 
facts soon became known— 

Regular examinations by family 
physician? None, except in cases of 
illness. Number owning tooth 
brushes? About 25%. Number used 
regularly? Less. Hot lunches at 
school? Never. Individual towels 
and drinking cups? No. Plenty of 
milk, fresh fruit and vegetables in 
diet? Very good response. A peep 
into their mouths showed a few cases 
of enlarged or diseased tonsils and a 
number of caries which have since 
been taken care of. An uncommon 
but much appreciated discovery was 
the fact that every child, though some 
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came from humble homes, came with 
a clean body and clean clothing. 

So here, indeed, was a challenge 
to do a lot of good. For what teach- 
er of this well-informed, health-mind- 
ed age but realizes that the child with 
an aching tooth or lack of certain 
foods in his diet cannot do good men- 
tal work? 

The parents, although much inter- 
ested in their children’s welfare, had 
not given much time or thought to 
their health habits. A few thought 
that if the Lord put tonsils and ade- 
noids in a person, He evidently in- 
tended them to remain there. Others 
thought if the poorly-lighted school 
room and cold (even frozen) lunches 
sufficed to produce grown-ups such as 
THEY, they were good enough for 
their children. The teacher tried tact- 
ful suggestions and careful advice, 
but—she was hired to teach them 
their A. B. C.’s, and none of this new- 
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fangled nonsense for their children! 
As the first few weeks slipped by, 
it became evident that one person 
could not accomplish much unaided. 
A few of the parents were eager to 
help secure any advantages for their 
children which had been denied them, 
but still more backing was needed. 
At that time there was no county 
nurse employed and no organization 
for such work in the rural schools of 
this county. The county superinten- 
dent was not able to assist one school 
in particular, and even a meeting of 
several teachers in the neighborhood 
failed to result in any co-operation. 
Just where could free help be ob- 
tained to start work of this sort in 
hopes that other rural schools would 
become interested in the results, and 
that eventually would lead to such 
service throughout the entire county? 
Appeal to the State Department of 
Public Health—that big, busy depart- 
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ment whose time is so occupied with 
the work in cities and large schools? 
Ask for help for only TEN children? 
Surely! To the teacher and the par- 
ents those ten children were just as 
much in need of help and just as de- 
serving as any other ten, especially 
in communities where they had, in ad- 
dition to health campaigns, access to 
a gymnasium, swimming pool, and 
other modern means to equip them 
to meet the needs of this complex age. 


So, with shaking knees but a firm 
determination, the teacher made a 
personal appeal to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. After taking 
valuable time to listen to her plea, Dr. 
Grace S. Wightman, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing, said, “I’m sorry, but 
just glance at our schedule which 
shows what has to be done in our con- 
solidated schools and largely popu- 
lated centers. You see it would hard- 
ly pay us to spend our valuable time 
in so small an undertaking.” A 
glimpse at the schedule with its large 
figures was convincing, but neverthe- 
less the teacher tried to express the 
thought that these children and par- 
ents would form a nucleus for growth 
in a new locality, and though few in 
number, they were eager and needful. 
Nothing definite was promised, so af- 
ter waiting a while, the office was be- 
set again. Several letters were written 
also. 

Finally, no doubt from the desire to 
be “rid of the persistent pest,” a prom- 
ise was given to send Dr. Elizabeth 
Ball to lay the foundation, giving it 
the proper dignity and authority, be- 
cause of her thorough training and 
years of experience. Throughout the 
entire day the children were weighed, 
measured, tested, and examined in the 
best manner possible in such a brief 
time. A picnic supper brought all 
the parents as well as interested 
friends and relatives of the commun- 
ity together, to whom Doctor Ball gave 
a helpful, instructive talk on the needs 
of such work, the importance of co- 
operation, the manner of overcoming 
special problems, etc. Happily, no 
serious defects had been observed, but 
the records of the children showed the 
need of more rest in one case, teeth 
extracted in another, special posture 
exercises in another, and so on, and 
every word of advice was eagerly and 
gratefully received. 

From “hearers” the parents be- 
came “doers” and with their co-opera- 
tion, much has been accomplished. 
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Fortunately for the undertaking the 
same teacher was permitted to return 
each year, for it takes several years 
to complete such a definite program. 
Close touch has been kept with the 
Health Department, and, with their 
ready assistance and helpful advice, 
the literature, posters and suggestions 
supplied, the films sent and shown, 
etc., a well-oiled machine is now func- 
tioning smoothly. Time, labor, pa- 
tience, and tact have brought about 
not only many corrections of defects, 
but regular health habits that will last 
a lifetime have been formed, and year- 
ly examinations and consultations 
with the family physicians are now 
established customs. 

Physical health comes first, but 
much can be added to a daily program 
to attain mental health and happiness, 
also. If Doctor Ball could visit this 
same little school again, she’d see 
many changes and improvements not 
seen on her first visit. First, as she 
entered the gate, beside which little 
evergreens are growing, she'd notice 
a lovely little rustic well-house over 
the well whose water was tested by 
the State Department. She would walk 
on a concrete walk from it into a new 
vestibule, surrounding which are 
shrubs and flowers, and over which 
the sign, “Standard School,” now 
proudly shines. Paper towels and 
means for washing hands under “run- 
ning” water are in one corner, while 
wraps and lunch boxes are in their 
place in here instead of in a corner of 
the classroom. Two more windows 
and a coat of light, cream-colored 
paint on the walls and ceiling would 
aid her more clearly to see the cheer- 
ful, well ventilated room. The same 
rough walls are there, “tis true, but 
all feeling of “bareness” is lost by 
gay cretonne at the windows where 
window-boxes show growing plants in 
the fall, and sprigs of evergreen and 
bittersweet in the winter. Here is a 
built-in lounge in one corner to rest 
tired little legs or soothe an aching 
brow till mother can come for the 
little one. Gay cretonne also covers 
the backs of crude chairs and recita- 
tion benches and creates a home-like 
touch. The bookcase is filled and 
refilled several times during the year 
with books from the State Extension 
Library. Equipment for hot lunches, 
games for rainy days, etc., are in their 
places. And last of all, there is a 
good piano with a basket of flowers 
and a pair of candle sticks on it for 
ornament! There are plans for piano 
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lessons and toy bands, tales of candy- 
making, corn-popping, hikes, and 
grab-bags at the close of contests each 
month when the captains check the re- 
sults of tooth-brushing, hand-washing, 
cereals eaten, etc. If the weather were 
favorable, she would see the children 
quickly line up out doors in forma- 
tion for exercises that tend to strength- 
en weak ankles, increase the lung ca- 
pacity, or improve the posture, all 
done in graceful rhythm. She'd no- 
tice the banner won in 1930 for the 
best display of general school work 
done in that county in connection with 
the Farmers’ Institute. 

Then the teacher would say, “How 
much we all appreciate the help that 
your Department has given to make 
all this possible! How much it has 
benefited the entire community. A 
community club was organized which 
has the school as its chief interest, 
and where old-fashioned spelling 
bees and social evenings are enjoyed. 
It has purchased these draperies at 
the windows, paid for some play- 
ground equipment, and it fosters gar- 
den clubs for all children of the com- 
munity. Who knows but what we 
have done has interested others until 
now, for the first time, our county has 
a part-time nurse with hopes of em- 
ploying her permanently?” Our lack 
of means to secure paper drinking 
cups was our only defect in her re- 
quirements to become a 100% Health 
School this year, but we were so proud 
to hear her say that at only one other 
rural school in the county did she find 
such a large percentage of clean, well- 
conditioned teeth! Our next efforts 
will be to try to secure the mental 
tests for the children, endeavoring to 
bring to these children the same ad- 
vantages their city cousins enjoy. 

I’m sure that Doctor Ball would 
carry the message back to headquar- 
ters that the seed sown on this soil 
has yielded a hundred-fold, and with 
a more patient understanding of the 
small, isolated communities of our 
great State of Illinois, their work 
would receive renewed strength and 
vigor. 





CORRECTION 

The secretary of the Southern Division 
makes one correction in the published list of 
officers of that Division for this year. In the 
report on page 335 of the June number of 
the Inurnors Teacuer, the name of C. A. 
Waller, West Frankfort, should be sub- 
stituted for the name of A. R. Boone, Car- 
bondale, as member of the State Committee 
on Legislation. 
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A Program of Supervision 
By HARRY M. THRASHER 


@ IN 1835 when the office of super- 

intendent of schools was gradually 
attaining a plane of professional re- 
sponsibility, Theodore Dwight, a 
school inspector and committee-man, 
in stating the duties of the supervisor 
wrote in part as follows: “He sym- 
pathizes with the teacher, encourages 
and aids him; endeavors to make the 
business a profession for life, to iden- 
tify his interests with those of the peo- 
ple, and to afford him the desire and 
means of progressive self improve- 
ment.” Today we may have enlarged 
the program through the growth and 
development of the public school sys- 
tem, but Dwight’s statement contains 
the kernel of the whole philosophy of 
supervision. The “progressive self 
improvement” of the teacher still 
holds the center of the stage and un- 
doubtedly will continue to be one of 
the chief aims to be achieved in any 
supervisory plan. 

Into this statement can be read also 
a word which is the starting point in 
any successful program of supervision 
—co-operation. A number of popular 
catch-words have come and gone in 
educational terminology, many of 
which have been old truths in new 
clothes resulting at times in half baked 
theories and pronouncements, but 
there is no mistaking the meaning of 
this good old-fashioned word that 
pours the oil on many troubled waters 
and makes all human undertakings 
so much easier of accomplishment. It 
must characterize the relation between 
superintendent and supervisor, super- 
visor and teacher, teacher and pupil, 
if the best results are to be obtained 
in the classroom and throughout the 
whole school routine. It is quite 
necessary that “the right attitude is 
shown by all individuals involved and 
namely, superintendent, principal, 
supervisors, instructor, and pupil, all 
combined—from the least to the great- 
est in the system, everybody contri- 
buting in this way or that to the im- 





*‘Dwicut, Tuxopont. The School-Master’s Friend, 


336. Roe Lock- 


with the Committee-Man's Guide. P 
wood, 1835. 

*Cuzment ann Ciement. Cooperative Supervision in 
Grades Seven to Twelve. P. 8. The 
pany. 1930. 


Century Com- 


State Supervisor of High Schools 


provement of the teacher-learning ac- 
tivities within, and outside of the 
classroom.” 

Co-operation of an intelligent and 
constructive nature has its beginning 
at the head of the system in the rela- 
tion between the superintendent as the 
chief supervisor and the supervisor 
himself. There should be a complete 
understanding of the general aims and 
plans in relation to the proper em- 
phasis placed on the different depart- 
ments. Many times a lopsided struc- 
ture is erected with some one or two 
departments demanding and securing 
more than their proper share of money 
and space. 

Lack of co-operation between teach- 
ers is quite noticeable in some systems 
where, for instance, the music depart- 
ment with a heavy program of band, 
orchestra, glee club, and chorus or- 
ganizations takes an undue amount of 
the time of the pupils. It is not un- 
usual also to see an athletic program 
developed out of all proportion to 
its real value to the school, and re- 
sulting in a type of “hysteria” that 
disrupts daily programs and makes 
scholarship seemingly of secondary 
importance. The right co-operation 
between the superintendent and super- 
visor places a check on overemphasis 
in any direction and gives each ac- 
tivity its proper place. There should 
be a perfect understanding on the 
course of study, the amount of equip- 
ment and supplies for each teacher, 
and the need of the best physical con- 
ditions under which to work. The 
placement of teachers and rating of 
teachers should be matters for these 
officials to study jointly. Finally, 
they should be wholly in accord rela- 
tive to the community undertakings 
such as parent-teacher associations, 
literary organizations and athletic 
meets as part of the school program. 
This sane co-operation between super- 
visor and teacher, as well as between 
teacher and pupil, gives assurance of 
a successful plan of operation. 

From one viewpoint the classroom 
is a workshop which must be fitted 
with keen edged tools suitable for the 
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task to be accomplished. It is the 
responsibility of the supervisory force 
to see that proper provision is made 
in this respect if the desired objectives 
are reached. At the outset the course 
of study must be laid out to fit the 
particular needs of the situation. 
“Curriculum construction is at the 
present writing,” state Barr and Bur- 
ton, “believed to be the largest, most 
important, and most engrossing prob- 
lem in education.” It is quite neces- 
sary that the subject matter in any 
course be selected in relation to chang- 
ing social needs and organized in 
terms of the learner rather than in 
terms of the subject itself. The pur- 
pose for which the subject is taught 
should always be kept in mind. The 
relative value of different parts of the 
subject should be carefully studied in 
order to know where the emphasis 
should be placed. Beyond the curric- 
ulum are other factors, all important 
to success, such as the selection of text- 
books, maps, laboratory equipment, 
reference books, classroom supplies. 
These latter matters call for business 
ability as well as pedagogical training 
and must not be neglected by the sup- 
erintendent and his supervisory force. 

Obviously, the supervisor must see 
the teacher in action if he is to be able 
in any intelligent way to appraise her 
work. “The primary function of su- 
pervision, is the improvement of teach- 
ing through teacher growth. Before 
any considerable assistance can be 
given by supervisors in creating better 
conditions of learning and in helping 
teachers to do their work more effec- 
tively, careful attention must be given 
to the study of the teacher at work.”™ 
Such a visit should be made in the 
spirit of helpful constructive criticism. 
Certainly the supervisor in gaining the 
co-operation of the teacher needs to 
be kindly, sympathetic and tactful. If 
he is to observe her work under 
normal conditions without her being 
nervously self-conscious or openly an- 
tagonistic, he must inspire in her the 
assurance that he is there to assist her 
in every way possible. 
“detective,” “fish wife,” “nettle,” or 
“bully” types described by Wagner," 
nor the “inquisitorial” and “dicta- 
torial” types mentioned by Kelley’ can 
secure any adequate idea of the class 

(Continued on page 31) 





*Barng ann Burton. The Supervision of Instruction, 
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Statement by Candidate 


for Governor 


@ ON July 26 the editor of the ILuI- 

NOIS TEACHER wrote a letter to the 
nominee for governor of each of the 
two leading parties in Illinois similar 
to the letters written just before other 
general elections when a governor was 
to be elected. We invited each candi- 
date to make a statement to the teach- 
ers of Illinois concerning his attitude 
toward public education, what he will 
recommend, if elected, for the im- 
provement of the public schools and 
their financial support, and what 
plans he may have for remedying the 
situation in Chicago and elsewhere that 
has prevented teachers from being 
paid their salaries after faithfully ren- 
dering service. We also mentioned a 
few problems our Association has 
been studying, such as consolidation 
into larger district units, increased 
state aid, teacher tenure of position, 
teacher training and qualifications, and 
school finance. 

We requested that the replies be 
sent to the editor by August 15 so they 
could be sure to appear in the Septem- 
ber number. On August 7, Mr. Henry 
Horner, the Democratic nominee, sent 
the letter published below. After the 
time of deadline for sending copy to 
the printer, or on August 31, we re- 
ceived a statement from Mr. Len 
Small, the Republican nominee. How- 
ever, we shall be entirely fair with 
Mr. Small and will publish his state- 
ment in the October number. We 
regret that we cannot publish both 
statements in this number. 


Reply From 
Mr. Henry Horner 


SprIncFIELD, Itt., August 7, 1932. 
Mr. R. C. Moore, 
Editor Itt1no1s TEACHER, 
Carlinville, Ill. 
My Dear Mr. Moore: 

Please do not attribute to neglect my fail- 
ure to reply to your letter of July 26 before 
this. I am rather busily engaged in a vis- 
iting tour through the state and so con- 
stantly engaged that I permitted myself to 
take advantage of your suggestion that a 
reply any time before August 15 would be 
agreeable. 


The great body of teachers in this state 
has the right to know the attitude toward 
education of any man who aspires to be the 
governor. If this statement is in certain re- 
spects lacking conciseness, it is due solely 
to the fact that my present travels through 
the state leave me little time to give to your 
inquiry that comprehensive answer it de- 
serves. 

It is true, as you state in your letter, that 
the constitution of our state imposes a duty 
upon the legislature “to provide a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools whereby 
all children in this state may receive a good 
common school education” and that thereby 
the general assembly is made the supreme 
board of education of Illinois. And I assume 
that in a measure at least it is true, as you 
state, that a newly elected governor is re- 
garded as the leader of his party and be- 
comes a very potent influence upon legisla- 
tion. 

I have no ambition for political leadership, 
but in the event of my election I shall not 
hesitate to use every honorable method 
available to a governor to influence neces- 
sary or advisable legislation in furtherance 
of the welfare of our state, and, I can as- 
sure you positively, no class of legislation 
will be regarded as more important to the 
welfare of our state than the measures cal- 
culated to give effect to the above quoted 
constitutional provision. 

Nothing is more indelibly fixed in my mind 
than that mankind’s greatest debt, and 
therefore its highest respect, is due its 
teachers. 

Moreover, I am of the opinion that many 
of our social maladjustments will be cured 
through education. 

Were it not for the serious complications 
in the finances of the state, I would not 
hesitate to say that I would immediately sup- 
port every improvement of the school and 
educational system of Illinois suggested by 
the manual that was enclosed in your let- 
ter entitled “Public School Catechism for 
the State of Illinois.” Many of the im- 
provements are dependent upon the ability 
of the state to solve its financial problems, 
and such problems will of necessity require 
the first attention of the next governor. 
When these are solved, improvements of 
great value can be made. Cost of govern- 
ment generally must be reduced and the 
burden of taxation must be lightened. I 
shall without hesitation, however, urge such 
generous support for the educational work 
as the state and local finances will possibly 
permit. 

I shall in the first instance make a thor- 
ough study of the whole situation and so 
acquaint myself with the facts as to be able 
to formulate an intelligent judgment on the 
subject. In the process of seeking these 
facts, I shall invite the aid of men and 
women engaged in the profession and who 
are teaching not only in the colleges but 
in the high schools and elementary grades. 








I shall aim to get a complete picture of the 
conditions throughout the state, including 
not only the larger districts, but also the 
smaller and poorer ones. From such a study 
we shall fix a minimum of requirements with 
reference to school buildings and facilities, 
qualifications of teachers, and curriculums, 
and then set about to procure for each child 
of the state at least the minimum. 

In this respect, I hold that providing such 
requirements is a matter that concerns not 
only the localities but the entire state. As 
a matter of fact, the residents of the large 
centers of population ought to be as much 
interested in the education of the children 
living in the rural sections of the state as 
they are in those living in their own cities; 
because we all know that annually thousands 
come from the farms and the villages to take 
up residence in the large cities. 

Therefore, I can assure you that you will 
always find me sympathetic with every ef- 
fort to obtain from the state such financial 
support as the finances of the state will 
allow for the improvement of the public 
schools, with a view of giving to each child 
the benefit of a full school year in fair 
buildings having at least the minimum re- 
quired equipment and books, with a well- 
trained teaching force, which should be paid 
such salary as will enable them to devote 
their talents entirely to their profession and 
to look upon it as their life’s work. 

I am, of course, strongly committed to the 
proposition that the teachers everywhere in 
the state should be assured permanent tenure 
of position, free from political interference 
and subject only to such regulations as will 
make possible the removal of such teachers 
as may be incompetent or unworthy. 

The matter of obtaining an education is 
not left alone to the discretion of any child 
or its parents or guardian. This is one of 
the first duties which we owe to our grow- 
ing citizens and which the lew imposes on 
them. It is one of the basic principles of 
our civilization. Having imposed that proper 
duty upon ourselves and our infant citizenfy, 
the state cannot in justice evade its oWn 
obligations to provide the means by which 
that duty can be adequately performed. 
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With reference to the question of larger 
and fewer school district units, my impres- 
sion is that by unifying some of the small 
districts much greater efficiency could be 
attained. That, however, must be done with 
the co-operation and approval of those dis- 
tricts and communities who, it must be pre- 
sumed, are interested in discharging their 
duties in this respect. 

Finally, with reference to the payment of 
teachers, I am, of course, familiar with con- 
ditions as they exist in Chicago, and I am 
glad of the opportunity that this affords me 
to pay my respect to that noble group of 
men and women who have carried the bur- 
den of teaching our children even when, at 
times, the rest of the community has failed 
to concern itself with the obligation to pro- 
vide the necessary revenue. Nothing in the 
history of our organized life as a community 
presents a sadder picture than neglect in 
this respect. 

I earnestly hope that even before I shall 
assume the office of governor, if elected, 
every teacher will have been paid in full 
and that the payments will continue regu- 
larly. I shall, however, give the most seri- 
ous thought looking toward legislation to 
prevent the recurrence of such a situation in 
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the future. Already I have in mind measures 
aimed at preventing the refusal of taxpayers 
to pay all taxes on the ground that part of 
the assessment is either illegal or inequi- 
table. The plan contemplates the necessity 
of every tax objector to pay a reasonable 
portion of the tax levied before proceeding 
with his objections in court. However, should 
the present situation, in which teachers are 
unpaid, remain unchanged anywhere in the 
state up to the time I shall assume office, 
you have my definite assurance that insofar 
as state legislation can possibly cure the 
evil, I shall not only seek the cure but shall 
exert every ounce of energy within me, and 
shall employ all the proper influence of the 
office of governor in the effort to obtain 
such legislation. I shall do more than that. 
Such influence as I shall have as the execu- 
tive of the state will be used to aid every 
school unit in the state to re-establish its 
credit so as to be able promptly to pay its 
teachers. 


I am glad to thus place before your 
readers these views on the grave problems 
confronting the teachers of Illinois. 


Yours truly, 
Henry Horner. 





Teaching Market Distribution 
In Secondary Schools 


® MARKETING was first taught as 

a separate subject some twenty-five 
years ago. Prior to the World War, 
however relatively few universities 
and colleges offered courses in mar- 
keting. The war aroused much in- 
terest in market distribution. Follow- 
ing the war there was a very. rapid 
growth in enrollment of students in 
courses in Business Administration. 
As a result of these two movements, 
there was a great increase in the num- 
ber of courses in Marketing and of 
the students in these courses. There 
are today some three hundred Col- 
leges of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, Liberal Arts Colleges, 
Teachers Colleges, Junior Colleges, 
and private Commercial Colleges of- 
fering courses in General Marketing. 
Most of these schools also offer 
courses in some other aspects of mar- 
ket distribution, such as Advertising, 
Salesmanship, Sales Management, Re- 
tailing, Transportation, Foreign Trade, 
Sales Correspondence, or Business 
Psychology. Many high schools also 
offer courses in certain of these sub- 
jects. 


By PAUL D. CONVERSE, 


Professor of Business Organization 
and Operation, U. of I. 


The question naturally arises as to 
whether the high schools are ready 
to introduce courses in General Mar- 
ket Distribution. In seeking an an- 
swer we may consider the question 
from three angles. The importance 
of the subject of Distribution; the 
value of such a course from a voca- 
tional standpoint; and the value of 
such a course from a cultural stand- 
point. 

The importance of Market Distribu- 
tion is shown by the figures obtained 
in various studies which show that the 
cost of marketing is larger than the 
cost of production. Marketing takes 
more than one-half of that part of 
the consumers’ dollar that goes for 
goods. There is today an ever in- 
creasing interest in the subject of Dis- 
tribution. There has been a great in- 
crease in the amount of market re- 
search being done. The United States 
for the first time took a complete cen- 
sus of distribution in 1930. It is com- 
monly said that we no longer have a 
problem of production—that our only 
problem is that of distribution. This 
statement, while not strictly true, does 
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indicate the importance that is being 
attached to distribution at the present 
time. 

From a vocational viewpoint, Mar- 
keting is a very important subject. A 
great many high-school graduates go 
into retail and wholesale salesman- 
ship, or become proprietors or part- 
ners in retail stores. Others go into 
wholesale establishments or work for 
transportation companies. I under- 
stand that surveys have been made in 
some states which show that more 
high-school graduates go into retailing 
than any other vocation. In all states 
many high-school graduates go into 
retailing and other marketing activ- 
ities. A general course in Market 
Distribution with emphasis on retail- 
ing, salesmanship, and the principles 
of merchandising would give an excel- 
lent background for a considerable 
portion of our high-school graduates. 

A course in Marketing would also 
furnish a helpful background for 
housewives, in their duties as purchas- 
ing agents for the family. 

From a cultural viewpoint, distribu- 
tion affects all of us. Our welfare is 
directly influenced by the cost of dis- 
tribution. Each and every one of us 
has a direct interest in lowering the 
cost of distribution, as this would 
lower the prices which we pay for 
goods or raise the prices to the pro- 
ducers, and so increase our standard 
of living. Market Distribution sup- 
plies us with the necessities and lux- 
uries of life. It seems that it is as 
important to understand our distri- 
butive system, as it is to understand 
Geography, Algebra, or Physics. 

A course in Market Distribution 
should be so organized that the stu- 
dents would learn something about the 
formulation of broader business pol- 
icies and a good deal about business 
practice. The course should include 
(1) a discussion of the services or 
functions performed in the marketing 
process, (2) a description of the mar- 
ket structure and how it operates, (3) 
a critical description of the marketing 
of different kinds of goods, such as 
farm products, consumers’ goods, and 
industrial goods; (4) an outline of 
the principles of Merchandising with 
particular reference to retail stores; 
(5) a summary of the principles of 
Salesmanship and Sales Management ; 
(6) a summary of the principles of 
Advertising; and (7) a brief consid- 
eration of business ethics. 
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The Teacher's Part in 


® THE old-fashioned way of avoid- 

ing epidemics was to run away from 
them. Ignorance of the nature of con- 
tagious diseases left no other choice; 
the reaction of running away was sim- 
ply a manifestation of primitive fear. 
We still lack a good deal of having 
acquired complete knowledge about 
the contagious diseases, but the ad- 
vance of bacteriology in the last sixty 
years has given us much information 
which our predecessors did not have. 
Correct use of this information en- 
ables us to proceed more intelligently 
against the communicable diseases. 
The teacher, particularly, will find 
much value in a grasp of the under- 
lying principles on which contagious 
disease control is based. 

To begin with, it is not expected, 
nor is it desirable, that a teacher 
should be able to recognize or even 
to enumerate the symptoms of the in- 
dividual communicable diseases. Diag- 
nosis is the job of the doctor and, in- 
deed, sometimes it is not the easiest 
matter even for a skilled and experi- 
enced physician to distinguish be- 
tween the various acute communicable 
diseases of childhood. The basic facts 
which the teacher should know are 
very simple. There are only two of 
them. The first is that communicable 
disease is most likely to be spread in 
the very earliest beginnings of the ill- 
ness. That this is contrary to popular 
belief merely adds to the importance 
of having it firmly fixed in the mind 
of every teacher. The second prin- 
ciple is that communicable diseases in 
their earliest, most contagious stage 
are likely to be obscure and difficult 
of recognition. Out of these basic 
facts grows the first rule of procedure 
which, likewise, is brief as well as 


simple and sensible. Here it is: Iso- 
late first and investigate afterward. 

Translated into action this rule 
means simply that all children who 
show any evidences of communicable 
disease ought to be isolated from 
other children until the nature of 
their illness has been ascertained. It 
should be particularly noted that no 
effort is to be made by the teacher 
to identify a given contagious disease. 
In fact, we shall not even name them 
in this article. All that the teacher 
has to do is to observe signs which 
should be evident to any observant 
adult and whose recognition has noth- 
ing to do with a medical or even a 
nursing training. 

The symptoms which indicate the 
immediate removal of a child from 
contact with his fellows are as fol- 
lows: 

Fever 

Watery Eyes 

Running Nose 


Cough 

Pain 

Skin Eruption 

Nausea, Vomiting or Diarrhea 
Unusual Pallor or Flush 

Abnormal Irritability or Lassitude 
Abnormal Perversity or Sensitiveness 


Any observant, well-trained teacher 
will have no difficulty, once she has 
become acquainted with her pupils, in 
observing deviations from normal be- 
havior in any one individual. Such 
deviations are likely to indicate on- 
coming illness. Oncoming illness in 
children is more than likely to be of 
a contagious nature. Prompt removal 
of such a child from classroom and 
playground contacts will greatly min- 
imize the spread of disease from that 
source. Even if the illness proves to 
be non-communicable, the early iso- 
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lation has, nevertheless, been of serv- 
ice. It has given the sick child early 
attention and, therefore, a better op- 
portunity for recovery. It has con- 
firmed in the minds of teachers, chil- 
dren and parents the principle of iso- 
lation pending investigation. If the 
illness does prove to be contagious, 
then the early isolation has increased 
by just that much the safety of po- 
tential contacts. It has been shown by 
attendance studies that a great many 
short time exclusions will not equal 
or even approach the total time lost 
by just a few long quarantines. 

The list of symptoms above is head- 
ed by the one which appears earliest 
—fever. Many a child with a fever 
feels well and looks well for some 
time after the temperature begins to 
go up. It is, of course, neither feasi- 
ble nor desirable to have the tempera- 
ture of all children taken in every 
classroom every day. When, however, 
the first case of contagious disease oc- 
curs it is a splendid safeguard to have 
the temperature of the children taken 
each day thereafter and promptly to 
exclude all those with an elevation 
greater than one degree, in other 
words above 99.6°F. 

The taking of temperatures can be 
turned over to the nursing service, 
where such exists, but there is no rea- 
son why teachers cannot learn to take 
temperatures. The equipment re- 
quired is simple and not prohibitive 
in cost. Two dozen thermometers, two 
dozen test tubes and a test tube rack 
with two dozen places, plus a glass 
jar for cotton, a bottle of alcohol 
and one of soapsuds completes the 
equipment. A dozen thermometers 
will do in a pinch, but more time 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Truant 


in Your Class? 


The second in a series of 4 articles prepared by a 


group of psychiatric social workers and visiting teachers 
of Syracuse, New York, and published by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, 


New York City. 


® TRUANCY, a disturbing problem 

to the teacher, is often a symptom 
of very serious underlying difficulties 
in the child, which are not always 
easy to discover. Therefore, treat- 
ment is more successful if understand- 
ing the reasons for this behavior in 
each child and then dealing with 
these causes, takes the place of com- 
bating the truancy itself. 

Why does a child play truant?— 
Some children, profoundly disliking 
school for various reasons, run away 
from a place they hate and where 
they are unhappy. 

Has he heard his father say: “I 
always hated school and I skipped 
every time I could”? 

Is he ashamed because he is the 
biggest boy in the class? 

Has he failed so often in school 
work that he is discouraged? 

Has he been compared to other chil- 
dren by teachers—“Your brother John 
was always on the honor roll in my 
class. Why don’t you try to be like 
him?” 

Does he feel poorly dressed in com- 
parison to other children in the room? 

Is he a restless, active child who 
has not yet learned to sit still? 

Sometimes a child, after one ab- 
sence without an excuse, fears a scold- 
ing from his teacher and so continues 
to play truant. 

Is he afraid the other children will 
tease and fight him for spoiling the 
classroom record? Is he afraid of 
being scolded for tardiness and so 
stays out the whole day? 

Because the school as well as the 
parent represents authority to the 
child, the child sometimes expresses 
his resentment against any unreason- 
able or unjust authority of his parents 
by defying the school’s rules for at- 
tendance. 


Even when a small child, have his 
parents threatened him with school? 
“Wait till you’re old enough to go to 
school—your teacher will punish you 
and make you mind.” 

Has he a father with a very bad 
temper who punishes him in anger so 
severely that the boy feels all author- 
ity is unfair; or is his father over- 
strict and never explains the reasons 
for any of his orders? Has he a 
mother who nags him so constantly 
over trifles that he protests against 
all rules? 

Has he been “bossed” by older sis- 
ters and therefore resents the author- 
ity of a woman teacher? 

Occasionally a child has a personal 
grudge against a teacher and there- 
fore stays out to spite her. 

Does he feel she has been unfair 
to him? 

Does he consciously or uncon- 
sciously associate her with some other 
person who was unpleasant to him? 
Does she remind him of a hated step- 
mother, his cranky aunt, or a “bossy” 
older sister? 

Does he feel she doesn’t like him 
but prefers other children? Is this 
based on a teacher’s unconscious dis- 
like of him? 

Perhaps school is not competing 
with more exciting interests outside. 

Is he getting thrilling experiences 
with a gang who are playing “bandits” 
or “gypsies”? Do the movies arouse 
his imagination more than his history 
lesson does? 

Perhaps his parents have great in- 
difference to the importance of routine 
and have kept the child out for trivial 
reasons. 

What can the teacher do to handle 
the truant’s problem?—Let the child 
realize that you hold no grudge for 
his truancy. 

















Let him feel that you missed him 
when he was absent and that he is 
needed by you. This may be indicated 
by assigning him, soon after his re- 
turn to school, some special work 
which involves responsibility but not 
reward—such as cleaning the boards, 
running errands, and so forth. 

If the, child is improperly placed in 
his grade, try to place him in the cor- 
rect or a special grade. If such place- 
ment is impossible, give him a feeling 
of some success in an accomplishment, 
no matter how trivial. 

Even though the child has been un- 
favorably compared to other children, 
the teacher has many opportunities to 
make him feel that she never compares 
him but accepts him for himself. 

If authority in the child’s home has 
been unreasonable, unjust, or over- 
strict, the teacher, who is inevitably a 
parent-substitute, can give the child 
a new picture of authority as just, 
reasonable, and kind. 

She can let him feel that she is not 
always critical like his father and that 
she will not “bawl him out” as they 
do at home. 

Develop a classroom spirit in which 
the children in the room do not tease 
him for being poorly dressed, dull, or 
a school failure. 

If gang interests are taking him out- 
side school, can you recognize his 
gang in the classroom by giving them, 
as a group, some project that will link 
up with their more enticing outside 
interests ? 

Can you open up through suggested 
reading new ways of satisfying his 
adventuresome and wanderlust spirit? 
Perhaps opportunities to dramatize 
events in history, English, and so forth 
would help him. 

* Can you arrange to have him join 


the Boy Scouts or Boys’ Club? 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 











A Plea for Loyalty 


®@ DOES your Division of the I. S. T. A. meet this fall? 

If it does, be sure to renew your membership before 
or at the meeting. Not only renew your own, but recom- 
mend membership to all your associates. Possibly a few 
of them have not yet become interested. 

Last year 100% of the teachers were enrolled in 49 
counties; we should have 102 counties this year with 
100% membership. 

A strong, active, all-inclusive, and well balanced state 
organization of teachers is needed now more than ever. 
In the past we have worked mainly toward progréssive 
purposes and advanced goals, and this work must be con- 
tinued. But we find now that we must also prepare for 
a defensive campaign. The terrific and indiscriminate 
attacks on taxation and the injudicious stampede toward 
retrenchment in public expenditures are endangering 
school opportunities for children, tax rates, appropria- 
tions for education, teachers’ pensions, tenure, and even 
salaries. Several districts still owe their teachers for 
salaries earned months ago; and the tax system has broken 
down for about half the property in the state. All sorts 
of solutions are being advanced for the tangled economic 
problems, and within the next six months it is probable 
that hundreds of bills will be introduced in the legis- 
lature to do every possible thing for and to the schools. 

The teachers of Illinois must play their full part in the 
present crisis and in the approaching legislative campaign. 
The medium through which they can be most effective is 
the Illinois State Teachers Association. Will you not 
prove your loyalty to your profession and to the cause 
of education by helping to make your county 100% 
loyal this year in both membership and co-operation? 





To Chicago Teachers 


® THE Chicago school district is so big and populous 

that its people sometimes forget that they are governed 
by the laws of the state. For instance, a few months ago 
the board of education adopted a resolution contrary to 
the provisions of H. B. 39 just enacted by the state legis- 
lature. The state supreme court, in the Winifred Mathews 
mandamus case, declared the resolution was ultra vires 
and contrary to public policy and therefore void, and sus- 
tained a mandamus to compel the board to comply with a 
state law. The court also rather sharply reminded the 
board that Chicago is still in Illinois, by saying: “The 
board of education is an entity deriving its existence and 
powers solely from the legislature and is bound by all 
legislative enactments prescribing its duties.” 


Now this legislature, which is the supreme board of 


education even for Chicago, is a state body a majority of 
whose members are elected from districts outside of Chi- 
cago. In fact only 19 of the 51 senatorial districts in 
Illinois are in Chicago. This means that the laws gov- 
erning the schools and the board of education in Chicago 
are made by a legislature composed of only 19 senators 
and 57 representatives from Chicago, and 32 senators and 
96 representatives from the rest of the state. Since this 
is true, all Chicago teachers ought to be members of the 
State Teachers Association; for such membership enables 
them to work not only as a powerful Chicago unit but 
also in harmony and co-operation with the downstate 
teachers, and all of them together with the legislature, a 
majority of which is elected from downstate, but making 
laws to govern the whole state and all its parts. 

The loyalty of 5,240 Chicago teachers has been proved 
by the fact that they enrolled and paid their dues for 
this year early in the year although they had not been 
paid their salaries for several months. This demonstrated 
not only their loyalty, but also their good judgment; for, 
as stated above, the I. S. T. A. must be made an effective 
agency in such a solution of the problems of school 
finance as will relieve the salary situation in Chicago and 
elsewhere. We compliment the loyalty and good judg- 
ment of the 5,240, but we firmly believe that every 
teacher in Chicago ought to join the Chicago Division this 
fall, or early in 1933 when the 58th General Assembly 
begins its work. 


The Strange Case of S. B. 152 


@ SENATE Bill No. 152 was introduced in the General 

Assembly last January to provide that the salary war- 
rants or orders of teachers and other school employees 
could be used to pay taxes levied for the educational fund. 
It was introduced at the request of several groups of teach- 
ers and other school employees, some of which were Chi- 
cago groups. The bill was extremely popular; everybody 
was for it and nobody was against it. It passed both 
houses of the General Assembly by unanimous vote, and 
was quickly approved by the Governor. 

But now this law is objected to by the bankers, who 
say they are advised by their attorneys not to purchase 
anticipation warrants because so many teachers’ orders or 
warrants may be isued and turned in for taxes that there 
will not be sufficient cash paid in to take up the anticipa- 
tion warrants held by bankers. This is true particularly 
of the Chicago bankers. Several teachers and boards of 
education have joined in the hue and cry against the law 
and are demanding its repeal. It has been attacked in 
the courts; but the Supreme Court has upheld its validity 
and rather complimented it although it had not a single 
word of defense before the Court. 
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We are not insisting that this law be retained. Possibly 
a majority of the teachers or our own legislative commit- 
tee may conclude it should be repealed, and if they do, of 
course we shall help repeal it. But even if it is im- 
mediately repealed, it has served one useful purpose: it 
has called to the teachers’ attention the fact that bankers 
who lend money to a school district are considered as hav- 
ing a stronger claim on the resources and income of the 
district than have the teachers who give their very. lives in 
service to the district. Most of us have believed that the 
educational fund was levied primarily to pay teachers 
promptly and in full for services rendered. But the furi- 
ous opposition to this law indicates a current belief that it 
is all right for teachers to hold their orders or warrants 
indefinitely, if they get them at all, or to peddle them 
around and sell them at a discount and probably to bank- 
ers. But it will never do to expose bankers to such 
hardships; they must be assured 100% par value, plus 
6% interest, on all warrants held, and this claim must be 
made a first lien on incoming taxes. 

Many bankers and their advising attorneys were evi- 
dently not so particular about securities a few years ago. 
They invested their assets in rotten foreign bonds and 
other putrid “securities” that have depreciated until many 
banks have failed, causing many teachers and others to 
lose their savings. It is reported that a bank which was 
supposed to be one of the strongest in Chicago recently 
had to borrow $85,000,000 from the government to save 
itself from failure. Last spring there were over 2,000 
school districts in Illinois whose funds were lost or im- 
pounded in closed banks. Much of this money is lost 
forever, and many teachers are now suffering reduced or 
withheld salaries because of such losses. But now nothing 
must be done that may give teachers a first lien on incom- 
ing taxes. The leading editorial in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce of July 28, 1932, says that “teachers should 
be entitled to a first lien on the taxes paid in,” but it seems 
that the banker part of its constituency denies this. 


The Supreme Court says that the effect of this new law 
is only “to place orders or warrants issued for the wages 
of teachers and other employees of the board of education 
on a parity with city comptrollers’, city auditors’, and city 
clerks’ warrants or orders on the city treasurer, which 
were already a medium for the payment of city taxes, and 
with county orders and jury certificates, which were a 
medium for the payment of county taxes.” The Court 
says also that by this law the value of teachers’ orders or 
warrants is enhanced; also that the legislature evidently 
considered that, if the warrants for the wages of em- 
ployees were issued directly to employees and the war- 
rants were made attractive to purchasers by being placed 
on a parity with county and city warrants as a medium 
for paying future taxes, some relief for teachers might be 
obtained; also that “it does not follow that because em- 
ployees’ warrants are a medium for paying school taxes 
levied for educational purposes their issuance will have 
a tendency to impair the obligation of the tax anticipa- 
tion warrants,” and also that such issuance should not in- 
terfere with the sale of tax anticipation warrants in any 
degree. 

Three questions: Isn’t is possible that the bankers do 
not want to purchase any more tax anticipation warrants 
until the tax strike is suppressed and collections greatly 
improve in Cook county? If the new law were repealed, 
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wouldn’t some other excuse be found? Why not ask the 
bankers of Cook county for a clear and definite statement 
of how much they will invest in tax anticipation warrants 
after the law is repealed? . 





Patriots or Traitors? 


®@ THERE are two influences besides the depression that 

make it difficult to collect taxes: the alleged waste, ex- 
travagance, and possibly worse, with public funds, and the 
general and indiscriminate criticism and condemnation of 
taxes by politicians and demagogues. 

The derelictions and malfeasance of assessors, the in- 
equities of tax law administration, and the charges of 
waste and extravagance have created a state of mind that 
offers a golden opportunity to politicians and candidates 
for office to criticize those in office and to attack the tax 
system. However, too many of these critics and self- 
appointed reformers have used the methods of the dema- 
gogue rather than of the statesman. They have deemed 
it more discreet to rail at waste and graft in general than 
to point out examples that were being practiced by pow- 
erful politicians controlling many votes. They have found 
it easier to make indiscriminate attacks upon taxation in 
general than to specify just what features of the tax system 
are bad and thus offend some group that might not agree. 
They have loudly advocated “reduction in the cost of gov- 
ernment” without any bill of particulars, and “relief from 
the burden of taxation” without any definite means of 
relief. 

Such indiscriminate criticism, indefinite promises, and 
demagogic ballyhoo have led many good people to be- 
lieve that all taxation is a blight upon business, a tyran- 
nical conscription of private property, an unnecessary 
burden on private incomes, and an actual curse upon so- 
ciety, instead of being, when properly used, a necessity 
and a blessing. Therefore, it is not surprising that the 
public in general is now obsessed with an aversion for 
taxation and a mania for indiscriminate retrenchment in 
public expenditures. 

What is the remedy? Easy to name, but probably 
slow to become effective. Through education or bitter 
experience or both, the public must be brought to realize 
the extreme dangers threatened by the evils named. Every- 
body must be brought to hate waste, extravagance, and 
graft of public funds as malignant cancers eating into the 
very vitals of our body politic. Officials who permit these 
diseases to exist in their respective spheres of action must 
be despised as slackers and deserters in time of war. Any 
man who indiscriminately attacks any necessary institu- 
tion, taxation for instance, must be considered a traitor 
to his country. Politicians and other public speakers and 
writers professing patriotism must be required by public 
opinion to practice patriotism by telling the truth, the 
whole truth, and only the truth about taxation, instead 
of appealing to prejudice and selfishness and condemning 
taxation in general. 

The general condemnation of taxes has incited many 
people to rebel against our laws; and the waste and ex- 
travagance, and possibly worse, have given them some ex- 
cuse. Until these twin evils are cured, there will be seri- 
ous difficulty in collecting taxes. Teachers should help 
educate the public to cure them. 
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What Sterilizes Education? 
@ “THE World’s Greatest Newspaper” in its issue of July 

16 harshly criticizes public education in the United 
States. It first discusses editorially in a very uncompli- 
metitary manner the addresses made at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the League for Independent Political Action by Lil- 
lian Hersteiti, a teacher in Crane Junior College, Chicago, 
and John Dewey, Honorary President of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Then the editorial closes with this 
paragraph: 

The enemy of public education in the 
United States is inside the system. Its ex- 
travagance is startling and its product is 
pitiful. An accounting finds it mentally in- 
solvent. The riches of the nation have been 
poured into it willingly and it is sterile. 

We do not believe the results or lack of results of public 
education are as bad as designated by the editor. In fact 
it is apparent to all reasonable people that public educa- 
tion is worth all it costs, and more. We agree that the 
schools cost much, but to have no schools would cost more. 
We are free to admit that the schools ought to be better 
and that they ought to produce a better product. Perhaps 
they would do so if they were not hampered in their free 
expression by such directors of public opinion as the 
Tribune and other newspapers. 

In other recent issues of the Tribune the editor carries 
on a debate with Professor William E. Dodd of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on the subject of free expression by 
teachers. Professor Dodd goes so far as to say that neither 
the Civil War in America nor the World War was neces- 
sary but that they both occurred because intelligent think- 
ers were muzzled. The master politicians of the southern 
states from 1830 to 1860 denied teachers and scholars 
the function of free criticism, and there was no authorita- 
tive objection to the dangerous trend of the plantation 
system. Hence the Civil War. From 1900 to 1914 the 
function of disinterested criticism was more than ever 
needed in Germany. But that function was denied teach- 
ers and students by the masters of imperialism and mili- 
tarism. Hence the World War. In the present crisis it is 
the duty of men of science and letters to make known their 
views in the hope that society may not drift into war or 
economic collapse and all suffer indescribable misery. 

To this the Tribune retorts that “the duty of a univer- 
sity to consider the thought product of its members is un- 
escapable,” and that, although “every teacher has not only 
the right but the very special duty to testify to the truth 
as he sees it,” he must respect the right of the masters of 
the university to dismiss him when they do not agree with 
his views, even though his dismissal may be a mistake. 

Possibly this is true for an endowed university; but re- 
pression may be easily overdone when applied to “public 
education.” For, if the teachers in the public schools 
must suppress all truth objected to by the various con- 
tending groups making up the public, little will be left 
but the three R’s, and public education will indeed be 
sterile. Therefore, we beg leave to remind the Tribune 
that so far as public education is sterile or mentally in- 
solvent, or its product pitiful, it is so for lack of coura- 
geous and effective teaching of the truth by virile, intelli- 
gent, patriotic teachers, and that such teaching is often 
discouraged or even penalized in America by powerful in- 
fluences, some of which are certain great newspa 
editors, wo 


Hiding the Real Issues 
@ ALL those who were inspired by the unselfish patri- 

otism, the unalloyed devotion to the common weal, and 
the lofty expressions of true statesmanship by and at the 
national conventions that met in Chicago last June please 
hold up your hands. 

What! Are you all paralyzed? My old desk clock 
holds up that many hands at half past six. 

Well, we can hardly blame you. It seemed that about 
nine-tenths of the time, energy, and attention of the con- 
ventions and the newspapers reporting them were expended 
in trying to decide just what to do or rather what to say 
about the eighteenth amendment in order to catch the 
most votes. With the government facing many of the 
most appalling political, economic, and industrial prob- 
lems ever confronting any nation, our political delegates 
chose to devote what thought they had to the most unim- 
portant. What real benefit to human welfare will follow 
even if the eighteenth amendment is repealed? 

Unemployment, failing banks, bank regulation, closed 
factories, international relations, tariffs, taxation, public 
finance, public utility rates, farm relief, the distribution 
of wealth in a machine age, soldiers’ bonus, want and 
actual starvation, and many other issues of tremendous 
importance were eclipsed by the issue of whether this 
country shall be changed from dry to wet. 


In the very city where the conventions met, the tax sys- 
tem had broken down and the teachers who had not been 
paid for months were asking, “When do we get our pay?” 
Echo answered, “When do we get a drink?” 


In the same city at least 600,000 people were being fed 
at public expense from the proceeds of a $20,000,000 state 
tax levy, which was nearly gone and another special ses- 
sion of the legislature was being considered to raise more 
money to feed them; but if any remedy was offered it was 
that the people be permitted and encouraged to drink 
themselves back to prosperity. 


Several banks closed while the conventions were in ses- 
sion, thousands of people lost their savings, and one great 
bank was borrowing $85,000,000 from the government to 
save itself; but it seemed to the shouting statesmen that 
it was necessary to rehabilitate the booze business rather 


than the banks: 

Millions of men sat by closed shops, silent factories, 
mortgaged farms, bankrupt businesses, and broken banks, 
and listened to hear what was being planned to give them 
hope and bring back prosperity. What they heard was 
the chant of ribald marchers: “We want beer! We want 
beer!” 

Millions of hungry women and children were stirred to 
hope that the conventions would enunciate platforms that 
would bring about such a revival of prosperity as would 
insure sufficient food, good clothing, pleasant homes, reg- 
ular school attendance, health, happiness, and culture. 
They were assured that at some time in the future they 
might have the “personal liberty” to make, buy, sell, or 
drink booze. 

Isn’t it possible that certain powerful interests are keep- 
ing people and their delegates to the national conventions 
excited about this false issue so as to keep them from 
thinking about the real issues confronting the nation? 
Whether done purposely or not, that is the effect. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Laws of Learning 
in Teaching Reading 


@ THE art of reading has gone 

through a slow evolution from the 
early civilization of mankind to the 
present. Gesture language and oral 
speech followed by drawing pictures 
in sand, on trees, rock, and bits of 
horn were the beginnings of communi- 
cation by primitive man. Finally an 
alphabet evolved, which went through 
various stages—the Egyptian, Phoeni- 
cian, Greek, and Roman. 

Reading as a branch of study did 
not exist until the Reformation at 
which time learning to read became 
necessary in order to read the Bible. 
Until early Colonial days in this 
country, the primers included extracts 
from the Bible, although gradually 
a few attempts were made to bring in 
instruction in geography, politics, and 
history the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. The object was usually 
to teach religion and morals. The 
nineteenth century saw much improve- 
ment but even in the twentieth century, 
schools were content to teach the let- 
ters of the alphabet and spelling be- 
fore reading and then paid little at- 
tention to the content of readers from 
a child’s point of view. 

It has remained for the psychologist 
to give the basis for our subject-matter 
and methods. There are certain laws 
by which children acquire knowledge 
and skill. A practical study of these 
and their application will help the 
teacher in his methods of instruction 
and will help the pupil save time and 
energy. The idea of transfer of train- 
ing must be abandoned also if school 
work is to function in the lives of 
pupils. Both subject matter and 
methods must in themselves be worth- 
while. Although the primary grades 
of today are concerned largely with 
acquiring the tools of knowledge, with 
reading taking most of the time, they 
must take into account subject matter 
and method. . 

The subject matter must meet the 
needs of the child. Here the law of 
readiness should be applied. One 
cannot expect the child from a non- 
English speaking, poverty stricken 
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home where nursery books are neither 
had nor read to respond to Mother 
Goose rhymes or folk tales the first 
few weeks of school. Likewise the 
child from a home which provides an 
enriched environment and who has al- 
ready learned to read should not be 
expected to be bored for weeks with 
reading dull, disconnected, meaning- 
less sentences which appear on many 
of our schoolroom charts, in prefer- 
ence to children’s classics. Further- 
more, the former child must be given 
a chance to receive a cultural back- 
ground but it must come gradually, 
using his meager vocabulary as a 
start. In choice of stories for basis 
of reading, one should consider the 
child’s present and future needs, his 
interests and previous training. 

Psychologists disagree in regard to 
the origin of certain urges or im- 
pulses in children. The fact remains 
that they are there, whether inborn or 
acquired, and the alert teacher takes 
them into consideration for the child’s 
interests hinge largely upon them. 

In choice of subject matter the 
teacher should be mindful of these 
points. (1) The young child is ac- 
tive, enjoying play for its own sake, 
hence reading material should be ar- 
ranged so he can use it in play, as 
silent reading directions to run, jump, 
and the like. (2) A child usually en- 
joys anything rhythmic, therefore 
verses, music, and games involving 
rhythm should be used. (3) He is 
fond of animals and outdoor life, so 
excursions should form the basis of 
some lessons and further stories of 
nature be built on them. (4) Col- 
lecting is another interest which can 
be utilized, as a collection of pictures 
cut from magazines, the pictures rep- 
resenting sounds which are being 
taught. (5) Bright colors attract a 
child and much can be done to interest 
him by using a reader in which the 
stories are illustrated with bright, col- 
orful pictures as well as crayons for 
his own illustrations. (6) It is easier 
to build a reading vocabulary by as- 
sociating printed or written words 
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with those already in the child’s vo- 
cabulary; hence one should start with 
lessons about home life and immedi- 
ate surroundings making comprehen- 
sion sure through concreteness. (7) 
One must not forget that this is a pe- 
riod in which the pupil is highly 
imaginative. As soon as he has ac- 
quired a reading vocabulary stories of 
an imaginative nature can be used. 

In choice of methods, again the 
psychologist should be the guide. The 
law of satisfaction as well as certain 
impulses give a basis for methods in- 
volving activities and games. The 
law of exercise gives a basis for drill 
work and constant review. 

In activities related to reading les- 
sons the child actually wishes to read 
so he can work out the story. In one 
of our modern primers he reads about 
“The Three Bears,” then reads direc- 
tions how to make the tables, chairs, 
bowls. Dramatization brings the same 
results but gives the additional oppor- 
tunity for selfexpression, imagination, 
and imitation. It is a motive for study 
once the child has reached the place 
where he can read simple stories. He 
studies a story so that he can play it 
for the rest of the class. Imitation 
is a valuable factor in the primary 
period, pupils responding, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to sug- 
gestions of those higher in prestige. 
Hence the teacher in his work and 
those chosen as model pupils to 
dramatize or read, must have high 
standards in voice modulation, articu- 
lation, pronunciation, and general 
reading mannerisms. The teaching of 
phonics, words or phrases by means 
of games in which there is group 
competition brings out the desire to 
secure approval of a group. The child 
gains much by that type of teaching. 

Drill has an important part in be- 
ginning reading. It is necessary on 
specific phases of reading in order 
that pupils have the tools for more 
difficult work. At one time perhaps 
much drill will be spent on single 
consonants in connection with teach- 
ing words beginning with given ones, 
as find, fun, father. Then less and 
less drill will be given at wider and 
wider intervals until very little will be 
necessary. These drills must be mo- 
tivated, given at frequent intervals, 
and only in short periods. Other 
phases needing drill will probably be 
new words of a story, new phrases in 
a story, words beginning with certain 
consonant blends, endings as s, ing, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Purpose 

In common with all organizations 
for the advancement of teaching, the 
purpose of this Reading Circle is the 
enlargement of the teacher in purpose, 
knowledge, and skill. To the teacher, 
mastery and freedom are but different 
aspects of the same thing. Every 
worker would be free within his own 
field. The person of large purpose, 
full knowledge, and easy skill is mas- 
terful, free, effective—prepared to 
teach. But never fully prepared for 
long at a time. The teacher’s prep- 
aration is a progressive thing or it 
ceases to be preparation at all. Ready 
and masterful, or ill-prepared and 
bound. One’s choice is between these 
two. Books must always be a chief 
means of preparation to teach. 

The purpose of the Reading Circle 
is to suggest to the teachers of the 
state books fitted to their advancing 
preparation, to supply helpful condi- 
tions under which they may be studied, 
and to see that suitable professional 
credit is given for work satisfactorily 
done. It is the belief of the members 
of the Board that this purpose coin- 
cides with the wish of the great ma- 
jority of the teachers of the state. On 
the whole, we are a purposeful, de- 
voted body of people. 

Knowing and doing are two aspects 
of teaching; knowledge and power are 
two elements of equipment to teach. 
De Quincey classified literature on the 
basis of its fitness to instruct or to 
move, the literature of knowledge and 
the literature of power. The two us- 
ually accompany each other. So it is 
with the books presented here. They 
are for the enlargement of teachers. 
Two of the books recommended are 
not specifically teachers’ books. But 
all are significant and purposeful. 
There are both knowledge and power 
to be had from every one of them. 


The Plan 


The study of two books has always 
been considered a year’s work; and 
both the judgment and the experience 
of the Board justify this as a reason- 
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able requirement in such an organi- 
zation. 

Upon the approval of the county 
superintendent, a certificate is issued 
for one year’s work and a diploma 
for three years’ work. The Teachers’ 
Examining Board allows fifty profes- 
sional credits for meeting the require- 
ments of the county superintendent 
in reading circle work. 

Examinations upon the subject mat- 
ter of the books are within the plans 
of the Board. They are intended for 
use in cases where no meetings are 
held or when individual teachers are 
unable to attend meetings. Questions 
are furnished by the manager and, if 
the county superintendent wishes it so, 
papers will be graded by the district 
manager. 

The district managers have it for 
their purpose, and it is their wish, to 
promote the work in any way open 
to them. All stand eady; on invita- 
tion, to visit institutes'and other teach- 
ers’ meetings to present the claims of 
the Reading Circle. There will be no 
charge for such service. 

The county manager is the chief fac- 
tor in this plan to make the Read- 
ing Circle effective in training teach- 
ers in service. Of the books offered 
he is to select ones best suited to the 
needs of his county, deciding whether 
all teachers shall use the same books 
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or whether different ones shall be 
used by different groups. He either 
distributes the books from his own 
office or designates a dealer or deal- 
ers to do so. He plans for the discus- 
sion meetings and fixes what shall be 
the Reading Circle requirements for 
his teachers. And “professional read- 
ing” is a part of the intent of the 
State School Law. 


Present Need 


Any influence that will operate this 
year to maintain the purpose and the 
spirit of teachers should be given the 
fullest scope. 

Much talk will probably not im- 
prove the situation. But no leader in 
school work should forget for too long 
a time that a diverted public interest, 
lowering salaries and less favorable 
working conditions tend strongly to 
slacken one’s zeal and to make him 
think less of his job. 

The personal happiness of the 
teacher and the welfare of the school 
are alike involved. The two things 
are inseparably bound together. An 
advance in either will help the other. 
Effort at the improvement of both 
may fairly be considered within our 
field. 

Fellowship, consciousness of one’s 
part in a united effort, is a sure aid 


to both better feeling and better work. 





Books Offered For the Forty-ninth Year's Work 


Tue Soctat Stupres in THE Primary Grapes, Storm. List price, $2.35; 
to Teachers, $1.85. Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 


EpucaTion, Crime, AND SociaL Procress, Bagley. List price, $1.25; to 
Teachers, $.93. The Macmillan Co., Chicago. 


Tue PsycHo.tocy or Hicn Scoot Disciprine, Pringle. List price, 
$1.85; to Teachers, $1.50. D.C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 


Tue Encuisn Brete As Literature, Dinsmore. List price, $2.00; to 
Teachers; $1.55. Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago. 


THe RoMANcE oF ScrENcE SERIES, DuPuy. Four Books—Insects, Birds, 
Animals and Plants (boxed). List price, $3.20; to Teachers, $2.85. The 


John C. Winston Co., Chicago. 


Books will be sent to teachers postpaid by the publisher on receipt of 


price. 










































Achievement in either the literature 
of knowledge or the literature of 
power has a like result. 

The work of the Teachers Reading 
Circle offers both fellowship and 
achievement. The joy of learning is 
one of the keenest we have; and cer- 
tainly a high type of fellowship is 
found in discussing material vital in 
interest to those taking part. 

There should be no misapprehen- 
sion as to the improvement of teach- 
ing. It is a process that must never 
end, for the individual or for the 
group. Improvement of teachers in 
service is the same kind of need now 
that it has always been. While there 
is possibility in him of change for the 
better, no teacher is ever good enough. 
Our work is not done. And we are of 
the opinion that times are not alto- 
gether too hard to buy books. It may 
be that hard times deepen the need 
for books. 
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The Significance of Teacher Education 
(Continued from page 3) 


preparation of teachers that they are 
most fundamental and essential to the 
welfare of the state and the nation. 
The whole plan of preparation for 
producing a body of educated and cul- 
tured teachers is, indeed, one of the 
most fundamental necessities in Amer- 
ican life today. 

Teacher preparation institutions 
maintained on the college level are 
relatively new. The state teachers col- 
lege came into existence largely dur- 
ing one decade. It sprang up over 
night, so to speak, and it was a new 
type of professional school and a new 
institution of higher education, 
brought into existence to perform a 
distinct professional function. Present 
trends indicate clearly that, under the 


inevitable readjustment which must 
come in the next decade, the state 
teachers college is destined to play by 
far the largest part in the education of 
teachers in this country. This fact 
justifies the position of great signifi- 
cance which has been accorded it. Its 
function, to produce a body of people 
properly prepared to do as significant 
a piece of social work in the life of 
the nation as teaching, makes it the 
most important institution of higher 
education. Its curriculum, policies, 
organization and the procedures by 
which it carries on the processes of 
teacher preparation, constitute the 
most significant educational problem 
of this generation. 








Professional Barometer 


® THIS map 


shows 


the counties 
of Illinois classified according to 


the percentage of enrollment of their 
teachers as members of the I. S. T. A., 
for last year, 1931. 


Is your county white, spotted, 
striped, or black? If it is white, do 
your best to keep it so this year; if 
it is not white, probably you can help 
remove its spots or stripes this year. 

The possibilities for gain in total 
membership for the I. S. T. A. are 
great even in some counties that al- 
ready have a high percentage. For 
instance, last year Cook county en- 
rolled 66 per cent of its teachers, but 
there were 5,677 who did not enroll. 
Hamilton county enrolled only 36 
per cent of its teachers, but had 
fewer than 100 who were not mem- 
bers. Of course we want those from 
Hamilton county, but the opportun- 
ities for big gains in membership are 
from some of the counties that are 
spotted or striped. 


Forty-nine counties are white on 
this map. Why not double the num- 
ber this year? Find out where and 
when your Division Meeting is to be 
held, enroll as a member, attend the 
meeting, and encourage all your 
friends among the teachers to do the 
same. 
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® THE Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 

supplies choice books directly to 
school libraries at lowest prices. An 
examination of its books and a com- 
parison with other price lists is in- 
vited. A complete set of the books 
included in the 1932-1933 Course of 
Reading may be found in the office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
for your inspection. These books will 
remain there on display during the 
school year and we respectfully urge 
teachers and school officers to give 
them a careful and critical examina- 
tion before placing their orders for 
new library books. 

The reasons why the Circle books 
possess more than ordinary merit are 
due to (1) The opportunity for se- 
lecting library books. Each year the 
publishing houses—some fifty in all— 
submit sample copies of their latest 
and best juveniles to the Board of 
Directors for examination. As a con- 
sequence somewhere between 200 and 
300 books are offered for considera- 
tion. This gives the Board an excep- 
tional list from which selections are 
made. Six months’ time is devoted 
to this task. (2) Books selected by 
State Board. There are seven repre- 
sentative educators on the Board of 
Directors, two ex-officio members be- 
ing state supervisors of rural and city 
elementary schools; three are county 
superintendents nominated by the 
County Superintendents Section of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
and two are city superintendents nom- 
inated by the City Superintendents 
State Association. The nominees 
then are elected by the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. Such a repre- 
sentative group is in a position to 
know the reading needs of all elemen- 
tary schools. (3) Books tried out in 
schools first. Pupil and teacher re- 
actions are obtained in classrooms be- 
fore final adoptions are made. Such 
a test of all books under consideration 
gives an insight to the children’s read- 
ing interests and is an important fac- 
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The Illinois Pupils 


Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book.” 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


tor in making the right kind of selec- 
tions. (4) Books provided for all the 
grades. Every child in school from 
the first to the eighth grade has a num- 
ber of good books within his reading 
range. (5) Books that reinforce and 
supplement school work. Books thus 
chosen constitute a working school 
library and make a definite contribu- 
tion to scholarship. (6) Balanced 
reading. Due consideration is given 
to both informational and inspira- 
tional books in making up the list and 
a careful balance or ratio is main- 
tained. 

The elementary school is expected 
to direct the outside reading of its 
pupils. The Circle service provides a 
plan which requires but little effort 
or time on the part of the teacher 
while its diplomas and seals stimulate 
the children to further reading. The 
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success of the Pupils Reading Circle 
in this field is attested by thousands 
of schools in Illinois during the forty- 
three years of its history. Our or- 
ganization is maintained for service 
instead of profit, which accounts for 
the extremely low prices. The pub- 
lishers’ list price for the complete set 
is $38.61; the Circle price is $25.00, 
postpaid; the net saving is $13.61, 
also thirty-seven cents postage. 

Since the Pupils Reading Circle op- 
erates under the auspices of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association we re- 
spectfully invite the patronage of all 
its members who are engaged in ele- 
mentary school work, whenever new 
library books are needed. 

Lastly, we wish to thank all patrons 
who have so consistently and con- 
stantly helped to make the Circle grow 
and keep growing. 








"The great problem that confronts parents and teachers is 
to guide the child's reading until a taste for good literature 


has been formed." 


—TERMAN-LIMA. 











New Course of Reading—1 932-1933 




















First Grade 
Pub. Our 
Author Price Price 
ON OS EE ee Huber $ .56 $ 45 
i, III ccceiisicti tess ccek ttyl tiliranaimniteicaiinatibttindtindail Dearborn 56 45 
EE Re 2 ee NAGS a PERE LeBron 64 48 
Be Pe nctninksccctnacesatnnemceeddinisemdanetonisenaal Deming 68 57 
$ 1.95 

Second Grade 
eA YE RISES 1S eee Lynch 68 56 
EE ee Hardy & Hecox 80 65 
eg gE ee Cee a OI, Deming 16 61 
SS er ~_Edwards & Sherman 95 68 
$ 2.50 

Third Grade 
a ara eee A Ah ese Perkins 88 14 
10. Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land____._.-.._-._______ Carpenter 72 60 
ll. Safety Town Stories... intone inten Roberts 60 a) 
SEE Sa A Se eee Connor 1.00 .73 
$ 2.55 

Fourth Grade 
13. Citizens at Work and Play_....-.-_-- - ---Hague-Chalmers-Kelly R8 14 
ee nat Lyback 6 77 





Jean & Fanchon 
One Boy Too Many 


. Honey Bees & Fairy Dust 
Peter ..< 
Wheels Toward the West 
Young Prince Hubert 





Forest Giant._.. 





Grenfell: Knight Errant of the North 
Overland in a Covered Wagon 


Boys’ Life of Washington 
Marie of the Gypsies 
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Ohio Valley Pioneers 





Son of “Old Ironsides” 


Blue Bonnet’s Family 
His Own Star 





Our National Parks Book I 











Rupahu’s Warning 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price 
Complete Set—Our Price 





(Note—Above prices are net; no discount allowed) 


Orders for one or more books will be filled upon receipt of price. 


Write the Manager for a copy of the new prospectus which contains further 
information as well as a complete list of 432 carefully selected books. 








New High-School Reading Course 


The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
is offering for the first time a course 
of reading for the high schools of 
the State. This is in response to nu- 
merous requests made from time to 
time by high-school principals and 
teachers. 

At the last meeting of the Pupils 
Reading Circle Board the Manager 
was authorized to investigate the feas- 
ibility of adding a high-school depart- 
ment to its service and report to the 
Board. Such an investigation was duly 
made and favorable action followed. 

Since considerable time is required 
to make a careful examination of the 
various books submitted by publish- 
ers, which would have delayed action 
for at least another year, we have ap- 
proved the adoptions on the Ohio high- 
school list for the current year in or- 
der to give immediate service. 

There are ten books in the course— 
five fiction and five factual. The 
merits of each and every book were 
carefully checked before our approval 
was given. The complete set will make 
a fine contribution to any high-school 
library. 


High School Fiction 


ef 
eo 


no 
hie btets 
S$3SsE 


Golden Star of Hallich Kelley 
Great Meadow, The 
Scarlet Cockerel, The 
White Leopard, The 


High School Factual 
Industrial Explorers__...._Holland 
Mad Anthony 
Peter Menikoff 


Fletcher 


fad ad dad 
S8sss 


2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


Complete Set—Publishers’ Price_....$23.50 

Complete Set—Our Price—postpaid__ $15.40 

~_ copies will be supplied at above prices post- 
paid. 


Folders containing a brief review of each book will 
sent upon application to D. F. Nickols, 
Manager, Lincoln, Ill. 


School Annual 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of articles by Fred Lawson of the Capitol 
Engraving Company, Springfield, Illinois, 
about school Annuals and their mechanical 
production. Questions directed to this de- 
partment will be answered promptly by mail. 


®@ OBVIOUSLY the first step in pro- 

ducing the Annual is to select the 
staff and the faculty advisor. In be- 
ginning their work the staff should 
remember that the fundamental reason 
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for the existence of an Annual is to 
picture student life and activities in 
the form of a permanent record. The 
Annual should have a picture of every 
student and everyone connected with 
the institution from the janitor to the 
principal. If the cost of individual 
cuts is too great, use groups or lay- 
outs. Do not try to build a book that 
is beyond your means and be absolute- 
ly sure that your bills can be paid. 
At first you will be dealing with ap- 
proximate figures only and allowance 
should be made for costs exceeding the 


estimate. 


Some printers and engravers offer 
extra inducements for spring signing. 
Generally nothing is gained by wait- 
ing until fall to sign contracts. Read 
your contract and in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding have promises 
not in the contract written in and made 
a part of it. 

A good idea is to keep a record of 
all copy sent to your engraver, giving: 
every piece of copy a number to iden 
tify it. This record should also in~ 
clude a brief description of the: copy, 
the scale price and the net cost. This; 
will help not only in the budgeting of. 
your expenses but will aid greatly im 
checking the engraver’s bill and dis-. 
counts. Your engraver will, if re- 
quested, let you know when your or- 
der reaches any sum established im 
your budget. Have your engraver ex- 
plain the Standard Scale so you may 
estimate costs. 


Most staffs start by building their 
Annual around a so-called art theme 
or motif, depending on school talent 
for the necessary art work. The idea 
of using such themes as transportation, 
aviation, Indian—themes totally un- 
related to school activities—seems 
absurd. There are many schools of 
ornament and decoration, such as the 
Grecian, Roman, Gothic, Egyptian, 
Modern, any one of which can be used 
in producing a beautiful and dignified 
book. Consult your engraver and 
printer and get their advice. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that 
in the last decade school Annuals 
have improved vastly in appearance 
and have been lifted from the ranks of 
ordinary printed matter. Keep in 
mind that a good Annual requires 
hard work and intelligent effort and 
that your school will frequently be 
judged by the appearance of your 
book. As an educational venture, the 
school Annual merits the support of 
every thinking educator. 
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Calendar of .. . 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


BLACK HAWK DIVISION, L. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Friday, October 14. Speak- 
ers: C. Ray Hansen, “Government by Gang- 
land,” and Carleton Beals, “Latin America 
and the United States.” Louis Biason and 
his Philippino orchestra will provide a 35- 
minute program of South and Central Ameri- 
can music at both morning and afternoon 
sessions. 


DU PAGE VALLEY DIVISION, L. S. T. 
A., annual meeting, Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, Monday, October 24. 
Speakers: Judge Florence Allen of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio; Dr. Franklyn Snyder, 
Northwestern University; Dr. Charles W. Gil- 
key, University of Chicago. Music will be 
furnished by the Glenbard Township High 
School and the Glen Ellyn Elementary 
Schools. 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION, L. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Urbana, October 14. Speak- 
ers: Prof. Wm. C. Bagley, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Thomas Eliot Benner, Dean, 
College of Education, University of Illinois; 
Miss Merton, Primary supervisor, Waukesha; 
Miss Rose Burgess, I. S. N. U., Normal; W. 
S. Booth, state supervisor of city elementary 
schools, Springfield; George Huff, director 
of the Department of Physical Welfare and 
Professor of Physical Education and Athletic 
Coaching, University of Illinois; W. R. Low- 
ery, superintendent of schools, Hoopeston. 


EASTERN DIVISION, L. S. T. A, annual 
meeting, Mattoon, October 14. Speakers: 
John R. Moss, superintendent of schools, 
Paris, Illinois; Professor George Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia; Will Durant, 
writer and lecturer. 

A special feature will be the session in 
honor of President L. C. Lord of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Speakers at this session will be John R. 
Moss, superintendent of schools, Paris, presi- 
dent of the division, and State Superintend- 
ent F. G. Blair. Miss Ruth Major, of 
E. I. S. T. C, Charleston, will conduct a 
chorus of two hundred high-school students 
from the schools of the Eastern division. 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION, L S. T. A., 
annual meeting, LaSalle, October 13 and 14. 
Speakers: Dr. Silas Evans, Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Dr. Rollo Walter Brown, and Dr. 
Edward Wiggam. 


NORTHEASTERN DIVISION, L S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Joliet, November 4. Speak- 
ers: Professor Thomas R. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 
Sherwood Eddy, lecturer, writer and world 
traveler; Will Earhart, director of music, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION, L S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Rockford, Friday, October 
21. Speakers: W. A. Sutton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. Elbert 


Fretwell, Columbia University, New York. 
Music by the A Capella Choir of the Rock- 
ford Senior High School under the direction 
of Miss Serena Dunton and the Rockford 
Senior High School Orchestra under the 
direction of J. E. Borner. 


ROCK RIVER DIVISION, L S. T. A, 
annual meeting, Sterling, Friday, October 
14. Speakers: Dr. Wm. John Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus; Carl Sandburg, poet, Chicago. 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION, I. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Flora, October 13 and 14. 
Speakers: Senator Robert LaFollette, Wis- 
consin; Private Peat; Hon. F. G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public insiruction; 
Louis Kulcinski, state supervisor of physical 
education; Mrs. Blanche Preble, chairman 
of the executive committee, I. S. T. A., Chi- 
cago; Hon. C. V. Parsons. 


WESTERN DIVISION, L. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Galesburg, October 14. Speakers: 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Henry C. Mor- 
rison, professor of education, University of 
Chicago. Music by the Men’s Glee Club of 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, annual meeting, Springfield, De- 
cember, 27, 28 and 29, 1932. 


Findings of First National 
Survey of High School 
Education 


“The present proportion of enrollment in 
American high schools has never been 
equalled at any other period or in any other 
country, and the pouring in may be assumed 
to indicate that rapidly increasing propor- 
tions of children from what are termed the 
lower economic levels are being given the 
opportunities of education at the secondary 
level.” 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the University of 
Chicago, noted authority on high-school edu- 
cation, makes this statement in connection 
with the first formal summary of “findings” 
of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion provided for by Congress and lasting 
three years, which he directed. The study 
is based on returns from more than 200,000 
inquiry forms answered by teachers, pupils, 
parents and employers, and from visits to 
more than 550 different high schools in 
practically every State. 

Enrollment increases have been from 4 
per cent of high-school age boys and girls 
in 1890 to approximately 50 per cent to-day. 

CHANGES IN CURRICULUM 

“Certain projects of the Survey have dis- 
covered widespread tendencies to change in 
the curriculum of the schools,” Doctor Koos 
reports. “One study showed an increase in 


the number of different courses offered in 
the same group of schools for two periods 
about 20 years apart of from 53 to 306. The 
dominant shifts in subjects required of all 
pupils have been away from foreign language 
and mathematics (college entrance required 
subjects) and toward social subjects and 
physical education. One classified high school 
in the East recorded a decline in foreign 
language and mathematics from 95.6 per 
cent of all work taken in 1890 to 58.6 per 
cent in 1930. For a high school in the 
West, the proportion in the same subjects 
declined over a similar period from 54.5 per 
cent to 32.7 per cent. Nonacademic sub- 
jects including the fine arts, practical arts 
and physical education have shown an in- 
crease. In many schools nonacademic sub- 
jects now claim from a third to two-fifths 
of all the pupil’s time in the classroom. 


UNIT ASSIGNMENTS 

“Procedures characterized by the unit as- 
signment are among the most frequent pro- 
visions for individual differences,” according 
to Doctor Koos. Many practices in use un- 
der different classifications such as the Dal- 
ton, Winnetka, Morrison and other plans are 
said to deviate widely from characteristics 
of those plans described by their originators, 
and many are essentially identical in prac- 
tice. “A significant implication here is that 
terminology is needlessly elaborate and com- 
plex, and that the educational world will 
be better off if it discards a great deal of 
this jargon. This finding alone is worth 
more than the cost of the survey,” says 
Doctor Koos, stressing, however, that “the 
unit assignment is distinctly serviceable in 
providing for individual differences.” 


REORGANIZATION MOVEMENT 

Taking up the “reorganization movement” 
in our high schools, Doctor Koos reports 
that “size for size, up to enrollments of about 
1,600, the six-year school has advantages 
over the separate three-year junior and sen- 
ior high schools. Size of enrollment is a 
more important factor of difference between 
schools than type of organization,” he says. 
“The vitality of the junior college move- 
ment seems to demand that this new unit 
be given a prominent place in our family of 
education institutions.” 


LIBRARIES 

Information from 400 schools and findings 
of a specialist who traveled more than 13,000 
miles to study at first hand, reveal that “the 
high school library will soon become one of 
the central features of the modern second- 
ary school.” Reports were furnished alsa 
for this study by 17,000 pupils revealing 
“the proportion of pupils making some use 
of the library in schools operating a com- 
bined plan was more than twice as large 
as in schools in which library and study 
hall are separate.” 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


Among other significant findings of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education, as 
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reported by Doctor Koos are: An increasing 
number of trade schools; fewer technical 
and commercial high schools; development 
of continuation, evening and summer schools; 
use of correspondence courses; flexibility in 
requirements for admission to colleges and 
universities; and increasing opportunity for 
Negro secondary education in the Southern 
States. 

Survey findings are to be incorporated in 
28 different monographs, which Doctor Koos 
says “would have taken one man from 50 
to 60 years to gather if he were working 
alone.” Several of these monographs will 
be available this Fall. 





Joseph Rosier 


President of the National Education 
Association 


@ JOSEPH ROSIER, elected president 

of the National Education Associa- 
tion at its seventieth annual conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, June 25-July 1, 
believes that the nation may look to 
its teachers for its “chief defense in 
withstanding all sinister influences 
that would undermine the structure of 
our government.” 


Mr. Rosier graduated from Salem 
College (W. Va.) and received his 
A. M. from the same college in 1915. 
His first step on the professional lad- 
der of education was as a one-room 
school teacher. He is now president 
of the Fairmont State Normal. His 
comprehensive experience as a teach- 
er, his service to the educational inter- 
ests of his state, and his long partici- 
pation in the affairs of the N. E. A., 
both as member and officer, have solid- 
ly prepared the way for his successful 
administration of the office he now 
holds in the national organization. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Mr. Rosier in an address before the 
Atlantic City convention expressed the 
opinion that we have in our land to- 
day the best prepared, most highly 
trained and cultured teachers that we 
have ever had. “The teachers of our 
country through their professional or- 
ganizations should do their part in 
helping to bring about economic re- 
covery. In salaries and income our 
one million school teachers are prob- 
ably more representative of normality 
than any other group. Their stand- 
ards of living are characterized by a 
sanity that is typical of our great mid- 
dle classes. Any drastic lowering of 
the income and standards of living 
of our teachers would produce a most 
depressing effect upon our basic eco- 
nomic structure. The financial sound- 
ness of our commercial structure to- 
day rests upon a large number of small 
incomes and not upon the excessive 
incomes of a few.” 

“In state and national associations 
we should everywhere take a stand 
for thoroughly educated teachers in all 
of our schools, whatever their level. 
Certification to teach in this country 
should be based upon solid academic 
attainments and demonstrated profes- 
sional skill. The organized forces of 
education should stand just as strongly 
for better teaching as they do against 
the powers of reaction which would 
carry us back to the former days of 
inadequacy and inefficiency. We do 
not set too high an ideal when we 
look forward to the day when every 
child enrolled in a school shall have 
a competent, scholarly, and cultured 
teacher.” 





Teacher Retirement 
Allowances 


In 1930 the average retirement al- 
lowance granted teachers retiring after 
meeting regular service and age re- 
quirements was $723 in Connecticut, 
$673 in Maryland, $837 in Massa- 
chusetts, $965 in New York, $667 in 
Ohio, and $885 in Pennsylvania. The 
corresponding allowance for retir- 
ants in Illinois was $400. In these 
other states the retirement system is 
on the actuarial reserve basis, the 
teachers contributing a percentage of 
their salaries which amounts to high- 
er contributions than in Illinois; and 
also in all of these states the average 
age of the retirants is several years 
higher than the average retiring age 
in Illinois. 
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What Shall We Teach in Our 
Schools? 


(Continued from page 5) 


schools. The first statement is taken 
from the course of study in arithmetic 
for first and second grade pupils in 
one of our larger school systems. It 
reads as follows: 


FIRST GRADE 


A. Incidental number 
Counting children, pegs, papers, etc. 
Sense training 
Comparisons (larger-smaller, faster-slower, 
etc.) 
B. Formal number 
Counting—number scale 
counting 1 to 10 
recognizing and reading numbers | to 10 
illustrating number 
counting to 100 
reading to 100 
writing to 100 
Combinations to 10 
Measures: cent, nickel, dime, pint, quarter 


SECOND GRADE 


Reteach first grade number work 

Counting, reading, writing numbers to 100 

Combinations to 10 

Money taught in first grade—Ic, 5c, 10c 

Problems by teacher on the above 

Addition combinations completed 

Subtraction completed involving combina- 
tions 

Written addition without carrying 

Written addition with carrying 

Reading and writing numbers to 1000 

Multiplication tables of 2, 3, 4,5, 10. Use 
in examples and applied problems 


In sharp contrast with this type of 
material used in teaching arithmetic 
where tradition is still in the saddle, 
one will find in schools that have the 
social emphasis outlook a very definite 
attempt to have children learn their 
arithmetic by experiencing number. 
The following enumeration of class- 
room activities in such schools will 
illustrate this point:’ 


Following a daily program 

Telling time 

Reading a stop watch 

Finding pages in a book 

Keeping score in games 

Measuring heights 

Measuring done in woodwork, weaving, 
gardening, sewing, cooking 

Calculating the amount of material needed, 
as in making a pillow, a doll dress, cloth 
background for a movie 

Use paper cutter 

Weighing done in dyeing and playing store 

Use real money on excursions, in shopping, 
philanthropic projects, and the like 

Recording the date on the calendar 

Counting. Typical situations were: plan- 
ning for a party; finding the number of 
children absent; arranging chairs for group 
work. 


Educationally speaking, children 





1Srevens, Manwn P. The Activities Curriculum in 
the Primary Grades. Pp. 73-4. 
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cannot thrive on such pabulum as is 
illustrated by the course of study ma- 
terials handed down by tradition with 
nothing else to recommend them to 
the favorable consideration of intelli- 
gent, forward-looking men and women. 
Paraphrasing the words of Dewey, 
this type of material produces situ- 
ations in which the child is forever 
tasting of food but never really eats. 
Hence he can never derive the satis- 
faction which comes only with the 
digestion of food. By analogy, in- 
tellectual and emotional assimilation 
can take place only through activi- 
ties and experiences that are vital and 
significant to the learner. In this way, 
young people acquire the power to 
think for themselves. The develop- 
ment of the ability to make selective 
judgments in civic, social, economic, 
aesthetic, and moral relationships is 
the highest function of education. 

But, if we are to bring about the 
desired results in the education of 
our youth, we cannot accept the cur- 
ricular anachronisms which tradition 
has handed down to us from a dead 
past. True, we may profit from the 
experiences of our forbears, but we 
are now faced by myriads of prob- 
lems that have been imposed upon 
us by a complex social organization 
the like of which the world has never 
before seen. Science and invention 
have completely changed the course 
of human events during the last gen- 
eration. At every turn of the social 
kaleidoscope we discover new shapes 
and strange patterns that set at naught 
all attempts at analysis. What the 
immediate (not to mention the re- 
mote) future has in store for us no 
one can predict. 

One thing is certain. If our edu- 
cational policies are to be determined 
by those who would limit our school 
activities to the three R’s and who are 
forever crying out against the “fads, 
frills, and thrills” but who never 
definitely tag anything, we can pre- 
dict with a high degree of certainty 
that the human race is headed toward 
the abyss. Those who plead for a 
return to the fundamentals as repre- 
sented by the three R’s fail utterly 
to appreciate the fact that these are 
only tools for mining the greater 
treasures of human existence. Health 
education, character training, music, 
literature, art, appreciation of social, 
economic, political, and religious re- 
lationships—these are the real funda- 
mentals of education. Any program 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ever before in its history. Nothing has been left un- 
done to give you a professional magazine unequalled in 
quality and quantity of content material. 

The ten issues—September through June—will carry 
features so practical, ae and up-to-date as to make 
this ine indispensab ein your work. Every issue will 
be filled with material of that high professional merit which 
has made THE INSTRUCTOR the outstanding magazine 
for teachers in the grades and rural schools. 

_Scan the brief resume of the 1932-33 program at the 
—_. Space permits listing only the highlights—but you 
will get some conception of the wide scope and excellence 
of the material which has been planned for this school year. 

The popularity of THE INSTRUCTOR is attested by the 
fact that many more teachers subscribe for it than for any 
other educational magazine. It is very generally endorsed 
by County and District ae City Superintend- 
ents, Principals, Heads of Normal Schools and Teachers 
Colleges, and Teachers of Training Classes. 


This Year, As Never Before, 
You Need THE INSTRUCTOR 


Whether you teach in the primary, intermediate or upper 
grades, you owe it to yourself to let THE INSTRUCTOR 
make your Scoeting easier, more effective, more successful 
and worthwhile. is ‘~~ more will be expected of teach- 
ers ... standards will be higher. The material available 
to you in each month’s issue of THE INSTRUCTOR, if 
applied and used in your daily classroom procedure, cannot 
fail to lift your work to a higher level and bring you de- 
served recognition. 


Don’t Delay--Send In Your Subscription Now! 


For 20¢ a month, where could you get a greater value? 
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OUTSTANDING, not only among the hotels 
of Chicago . . . but among all the hotels 
of the world. Seasoned travellers of the 
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Achieving the Impossible 


@ WHEN you first read the “Resolutions for 1932” 

adopted by the National Education Association at At- 
lantic City, omit the second, which is entitled “The Eco- 
nomic Crisis.” Rather colorless, aren’t they? Now read 
the second. That puts a bit of life into the resolutions, 
doesn’t it? 

Notice that the essential sentences in this particular 
resolution read as follows: 

Sufficient funds should be made available 
by the federal government for the resumption 
of public projects, federal, state, and local, 
which have been planned and approved, but 
which have been discontinued solely for lack 

The federal government, 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, should make available to the several 
states sufficient funds to safeguard education 
against retrenchment. 

There is quite a story connected with this resolution; 
but we have space here for only its main features. _IIli- 
nois delegates sponsored the resolution and led the fight 
for it, which was really a two or three day parliamentary 
battle. A group of us appeared before the committee 
on resolutions early in the week, but despite the earnest 
pleas of our Illinois member of the committee we were 
in effect refused a hearing, and our resolution was ignored. 
Then R. C. Moore was chosen to offer it as an amendment 
and to lead the debate for it from the floor of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly when the committee on resolutions 
made its report on Friday forenoon. When he moved to 
insert this resolution as an amendment, he was asked to 
read it and did so although it had been printed and dis- 
tributed. He was then not allowed one word of argument 
or explanation; for the parliamentarian, who was also 
chairman of the committee on resolutions and was making 
his report, ruled that according to the rules each speaker 
was allowed only two minutes and that Mr. Moore had oc- 
cupied his two minutes in reading the amendment. Mr. 
E. G. Doudna of Wisconsin moved that the rules be sus- 
pended so that Moore might proceed. This required a 
two-thirds vote, which was obtained by the expenditure 
of ten or fifteen minutes time. Mr. Moore proceeded with 
his argument, but was stopped at the end of the next two 
minutes and gracefully subsided although he was just 
getting well started on a series of arguments in favor of 
the amendment. Then the parliamentary-chairman of 
the committee spoke in opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment and explained that “your own members of your 
committee after careful consideration in committee de- 
clined to include this resolution, and it should not be 
-hurriedly adopted now,” or words to that effect. 


Then Mr. Sutton of Georgia moved that the president 
appoint a commiteee of five to consider the proposed 
amendment immediately and to bring in a recommenda- 
tion to the Representative Assembly. This motion was 
seconded and prevailed. The president appointed R. C. 
Moore, Illinois; Mr. J. H. Saunders, Virginia, chairman 
of the committee on resolutions; F. Blanche Preble, IIli- 
nois, member of the committee on resolutions; Willis A. 
Sutton, Georgia; and Henry Lester Smith, Indiana. This 
committee of five retired to a committee room and slight- 
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ly revised the proposed amendment into its present form 
by striking out a few unimportant words and phrases. 
They then returned and Mr. Moore reported the amend- 
ment as revised, and then moved its adoption. The motion 
was seconded and carried by an overwhelming vote. Thus 
was achieved what some members believed an impossi- 
bility,—getting a complete resolution adopted from the 
floor against the recommendation of the chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. 

In all this parliamentary struggle, the leader was most 
ably assisted by Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, and what was 
left of the Illinois delegation; by Mr. E. G. Doudna, Wis- 
consin; and by Mr. Willis A. Sutton, Georgia. 





A Persistent Impossibility 


® THE adoption of the resolution mentioned above was 

a sort of empty victory. What seems to be another im- 
possibility still persists, and that is the adoption by Con- 
gress of the principle stated in the resolution—the ap- 
propriation of federal funds for the purposes named. 

In a few days after we adopted our resolution, Con- 
gress passed a federal aid bill providing only a small 
amount of money for the resumption of public projects, 
and nothing to safeguard education against retrenchment. 

Evidently the federal government considers education 
as purely a state function to be financed and administered 
by the state or local communities. It is hopeless to expect 
federal aid any time soon. Therefore, we must of neces- 
sity turn our attention and devote our energies to the 
solution of our problem here at home and by our own 
state legislature and local authorities as provided by 
state law. 





Education for the General Welfare 


@ IN the present industrial and economic crisis it is in- 

deed interesting to read the various suggestions for 
the reform of education to make it a means of leading us 
out of the jungle and to prevent our ever re-entering it. 

The New Republic of May 18 and May 25 contained 
two articles by Dr. George S. Counts of Columbia Uni- 
versity entitled “Education—For What?” These articles 
attempt to point out the weaknesses of our past and pres- 
ent education and to describe the kind of social order 
toward which we ought to direct our educational efforts. 
The author is rather severe on his own profession and 
ours; for he says that few informed persons would care 
to defend the thesis that the existing schools are leading 
the way to a better social order. Only in the rarest in- 
stances do they wage war on behalf of principle or ideal. 
Almost everywhere education is in the grip of conserva- 
tive forces and is serving the cause of perpetuating ideas 
and institutions suited to an age that is gone. But he 
also knows the difficulty faced by the schools if they at- 
tempt to reform the social order; for he says that any 
individual or group that would aspire to lead society must 
be ready to pay the costs of leadership: to accept respon- 
sibility, to suffer calumny, to surrender security, to risk 
both reputation and fortune. Society is- never redeemed 
without effort, struggle, and sacrifice. Authentic leaders 
are never found breathing that rarified atmosphere lying 
above the dust and smoke of battle. 

Dr. Counts turns rather hopefully to “progressive edu- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Dr. Thomas J. McCormack 


@ LATE in June educators of Illinois 

were shocked to learn of the death 
of one of their acknowledged leaders, 
Dr. Thomas J. McCormack, principal 
of the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and director of the LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Junior College. Dr. 
McCormack had been receiving medi- 
cal attention for about a month before 
his death but his ailments were ap- 
parently yielding to treatment, and 
his death at the time was entirely un- 
expected. 

Dr. McCormack’s work in LaSalle 
is well known among the school men 
of the state. What his community 
thought of it and of him is revealing. 
We quote from the LaSalle Daily 
Post-Tribune: 


As a citizen, as an instructor and as the 
executive head of the township high school, 
Professor McCormack came as close to per- 
fection as any living being could hope to 
attain. 

Since coming to LaSalle in 1903, he has 
come in contact with more people and in- 
fluenced more careers than probably any 
man in the Tri-Cities. . . . 

The entire community will mourn the death 
of the beloved professor, and yet in our 
sadness sing his praises and thank the Cre- 
ator for all that we have received from and 
owe to the departed educator, citizen and 
leader of men—Professor T. J. McCormack. 

A prophet honored in his own coun- 
try! 

Dr. McCormack was probably most 
widely known as the founder of the 
Bureau of Educational Counsel at La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School or- 
ganized for the purpose of studying 
the individual needs of his boys and 
girls. In this phase of his work he 
was in close touch with the Institute 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, of 
which John S. Weigel is administra- 
tor. In a guest editorial in the Chi- 
cago Daily News Mr. Weigel has this 
to say: . 

In a time when some tell us that nothing 
short of a revolution can save the world from 
its ills, it is refreshing to think of Thomas 
McCormack’s work. He was a pioneer, never 
a revolutionary. He was too much the philos- 
opher and historian for that. Like all wise 
men, he knew that one makes progress only 
through directed intelligence, slowly, pa- 
tiently and constantly applied toward an 
end which one sees clearly and a goal which 
one always keeps in mind. That is why, 
secure in his mission, he stayed on the same 
job for more than thirty years. 

Education has lost a great teacher and 
administrator; scholarship an honored mathe- 
matician, physicist and philosopher; mental 
hygiene, a pioneer; everyone who knew him, 
a friend. But we are the richer by the 
memory of a beautiful human being in whom 


wisdom, the love of his fellows and out- 
standing ability to serve them were balanced 
in rare degree. 


These quotations from those who 
were privileged to be in intimate con- 
tact with Dr. McCormack give us an 
insight into the unselfish and altogether 
effective manner in which he em- 
ployed his powers and his great learn- 
ing. The path by which he came to 
this amplitude of service is made 
known to us in his own words—an 
autobiographic sketch written at the 
request of a magazine editor, which 
modestly recites the multiplicity of 
his scholarly activities and his prep- 
aratioa for them: 


Mr. McCormack was a member of several 
scientific societies and academies, among 
them the American Philosophical Society 
and the American Mathematical Society, and 
his name is one of the 164 representatives 
from Illinois in the new biographical dic- 
tionary of “American Men of Science,” pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company of New 
York. He was also the author of numerous 
contributions on educational subjects to 
national and technical journals, and was for 
several years associate editor of the American 
Review. 

But perhaps Mr. McCormack’s most widely 
known venture in practical education was 
the establishment in 1923 of the Bureau of 
Educational Counsel, an organization de- 
voted to the study of the individual needs of 
high-school pupils. The LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School was the first public school 
in the country in which mental hygiene was 
introduced as an auxiliary technique for the 
treatment of student problems. 

Mr. McCormack was given the honorary 
degree of Master of Science in 1919 by 
Princeton University, and in June, 1930, he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Northwestern University. 

Thomas J. McCormack was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and attended the grammar 
and high schools of that city and of Man- 
hattan. Later he went to Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey, where he re- 
ceived a classical education, and was award- 
ed on graduation the Fellowship of Modern 
History. Mr. McCormack then spent two 
years in Europe, where he attended the 
Universities of Leipzig and Tuebingen, study- 
ing history, political science and the modern 
languages. On his return he took up the 
study of jurisprudence at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, and later at the Chicago 
Law Schocl. He came west shortly after the 
Open Court Publishing Company was found- 
ed by the late E. C. Hegeler. . . . first to 
Chicago and then to LaSalle. . . . and 
worked for many years with that organiza- 
tion in the capacity of writer, editor and 
translator. 

His work and studies during this period 
were chiefly concerned with the history and 
philosophy of science, especially the philoso- 
phy of mathematics and physics, and with 
the psychology and the theory of education. 
During this period, Mr. McCormack edited 
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many philosophical and mathematical works, 
wrote numerous articles and reviews for the 
Monist and Open Court, of which he was 
assistant editor, and translated from the 
French, German, Italian and other languages 
a long list of books on science and philoso- 
phy. Later he edited a large historical 
work, “The Memoirs of Gustave Koerner.” 

In 1903 Mr. McCormack was elected to the 
superintendency of the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School and giving up his literary 
and scientific career, devoted his time to the 
practical problems of secondary education, 
as presented in the LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School. In 1924 he was made director 
of the LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College. 


Last year Dr. McCormack wrote for 
the ILLIno1is TEACHER several articles 
of a series under the general title, “A 
Modern Theory of Discipline,” which 
set forth the philosophy underlying 
the operation of his Bureau of Educa- 
tional Counsel. That series was to 
have been continued into the present 
year. Its unfortunate termination is 
our great loss. In the articles so far 
published Dr. McCormack had not 
yet discussed the operation of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Counsel. That we 
felt must be remedied. We are glad to 
be able to tell our readers that Dr. An- 
drew W. Brown, chief psychologist of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
will prepare an article regarding this 
phase of Dr. McCormack’s work for 
an early issue of the ILLivois TEAcH- 
ER. 





Assn. of Teachers Colleges 


When the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges meets on February 
24 and 25, 1933, in Minneapolis, the 
session on Saturday morning, Febru- 
ary 25, is to be devoted to a report of 
the findings of the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, which: has 
been going on for the past two years 
supported by a subvention of $200,000 
by Congress. The survey is being con- 
ducted by the United States Office of 
Education and is under the direction 
of Professor E. S. Evenden of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Believing that the discussion of the 
significance of the findings of this 
survey will be of vital interest to city 
school superintendents over the entire 
country, the Association of Teachers 
Colleges has decided to open this ses- 
sion to the city superintendents and ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to them to 
attend. 

The I:tinors TEACHER is indebted 
to Dr. Harry A. Brown, president of 
the Illinois State Normal University, 
for the above information. Dr. Brown 
is president of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. 
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Responsibility for Economic Welfare 
(Continued from page 4) 





tional redistribution of our working 
population. The following table, 
while hypothetical, shows the possi- 
bilities in the way of an upward shift 
in the distribution of workers. 


the backward country will import 
brains and export brawn. The pro- 
gressive country will reverse the pro- 
cess and export brains and import 
brawn. The advantage of this unre- 
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Let us grade occupations according 
to the degree of ability both native 
and acquired, as A, B, C, D, and E, as 
shown in Column 1. Let us assume 
that, in the absence of free schools, 
the percentages of the working popu- 
lation who could equip themselves for 
the different grades of occupations, 
are represented by Column 2. Then 
let us assume that a good school sys- 
tem could train for promotion to the 
next higher grade the best fifty per 
cent of those who, without schools, 
could enter each grade. The results 
are shown in Column 3. In other 
words, there would be a considerable 
upward shift. 

This thinning out of the numbers 
who would otherwise have to crowd 
into occupations of the E grade, would 
reduce unemployment and _ raise 
wages. The increase in the numbers 
who would get into occupations of 
grade A should increase competition 
among them and reduce their swollen 
fortunes. The net result would be a 
more equable distribution of wealth. 

There is one penalty against which 
a country with a good school system 
should be on its guard. If there is a 
neighboring country with so poor a 
school system as to show the occupa- 
tional distribution represented by 
Column 2, it will have a relative sur- 
plus of laborers of grade E. They 
will flow into the country represented 
by Column 3, as indicated by the 
lower arrow. That is, the backward 
country will export its surplus of ig- 
norant and unskilled workers. At the 
same time the backward country will 
have a deficit of workers of the A 
grade. It will import them from the 
more progressive country as indicated 
by the upper arrow. In other words, 


stricted free trade in men is wholly 
with the backward country. It will 
be nullifying for the progressive coun- 
try the beneficent results of its super- 
ior school system. 

We are now suffering from this un- 
profitable exchange of brains and 
brawn as a result of unrestricted im- 
migration from the Western Hemi- 
sphere and from the Philippine Is- 
lands. That is, we are importing Phil- 
ippino laborers, Mexican peons, and 
West Indian Negroes. These impor- 
tations perpetuate the oversupply of 
laborers of grade E. So long as this 
continues it will partially undo the 
beneficent work of our free school 
system. 

Assuming that this unprofitable ex- 
change can be stopped, our free 
school system will so thin out the 
numbers in class E as to raise their 
wages. At the same time, it will so 
increase the number of workers in 
class A as to stimulate the expansion 
of industry and increase the demand 
for labor for the lower grades. The net 
result of both tendencies will be a 
general rise of the standard of living 
of the masses and a vast increase in 
social well-being. With adequate re- 
striction of immigration, the educators 
of the country hold the key to the 
situation. 





Special Teachers 


In 1931 special teachers of music, 
art, domestic science, agriculture, and 
such kindred “special” subjects 
formed the following percentages of 
all employed teachers in the public 
schools of these counties: Douglas, 
15.8%; Champaign, 15.6%; Fayette, 
0.9%; Clinton, 0.8%; Hamilton, 
0.8% ; Calhoun, 0.0%. 
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What Shall We Teach in Our 
Schools? 


(Continued from page 23) 


of education that does not include ac- 
tivities suggested by the subjects just 
enumerated will never successfully 
hold the floodgates of social disaster. 


Modern education is getting away 
from the notion that the acquisition of 
knowledge is largely a process of im- 
pression. We are more and more 
coming to an appreciation of the fact 
that self-expression on the part of the 
child is the lodestone that draws out 
and develops talents and _ innate 
abilities. This change in point of 
view has resulted in a shift of em- 
phasis from a teacher activity pro- 
cedure to pupil participation and co- 
operation. In this way the child 
gradually learns to assume and to 
carry responsibility. Subject matter 
is not simply something to be learned. 
It is rather a means to enable the 
pupil to think intelligently and to 
shape his conduct toward worthy ends. 


The imposition of adult forms of con- ° 


duct, feeling, and thought on im- 
mature minds is a procedure that is 
receding into the background and 
more consideration is being given to 
children’s interests, needs, capacities, 
and experiences. Mass education is 
yielding to the inviolable rights of the 
individual. This does not mean, as 
some seem to think, that we are headed 
in the direction of educational anarchy 
—that the child-centered school will 
in the end develop a_ self-centered 
child. Progressive educators do not 
for one moment contemplate any dim- 
inution in the emphasis placed upon 
co-operative enterprises. The welfare 
of the group must always be dominant 
and whenever the interests of the in- 
dividual run counter to those of the 
group, the individual must bow to the 
will of the majority. 

This new center of interest in edu- 
cation, where the child—aside from 
his relation to the group—is the alpha 
and omega of all school activities, is 
a recrudescence of the formula by 
which the ancient Greeks approxi- 
mated their high ideal of living 
happily and beautifully. John Dewey 
says, “It is a change, a revolution not 
unlike that produced by Copernicus 
when the astronomical center shifted 
from the earth to the sun. In this case 
the child becomes the sun around 
which the appliances of education re- 
volve.” If we continue to exploit 
sanely, but with determination, the 
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implications of the new education, we 
may look forward with confidence to 
the day when here in our own Amer- 
ica we shall have builded a civiliza- 
tion far surpassing the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome—a civilization that will be 
notable not only for vast building 
projects and far-flung commercial en- 
terprises, but for distinctive progress 
in the direction of human engineering 
—of man’s humanity to man. 


The Teacher's Part in 


Cornering Contagion 
(Continued from page 11) 
will be consumed in the procedure. 

The technique is simple but exact- 
ing. The thermometers are cleansed 
with soapy water, followed by alcohol. 
A separate pledget of cotton is used 
for each solution on each thermom- 
eter; then the instruments are placed 
separately in tubes filled with 70% al- 
cohol. The teacher begins at one 
corner of the classroom and places 
a thermometer in the mouth of each 
of the first twenty-four children wip- 
ing each thermometer with a clean 
pledget of cotton. Of course she in- 
structs them first, in case they do not 
know how to handle a thermometer. 
By the time she has placed the last 
thermometer, the first one will be 
ready to read. Reading a thermom- 
eter must be learned by practice, but 
thousands of intelligent mothers can 
do it and there is no reason why teach- 
ers cannot do likewise. A physician 
or nurse can easily be found as an in- 
structor. 

Temperature readings of children 
are not recorded unless they involve 
exclusion, that is, unless they are more 
than a degree above normal. As each 
thermometer is read, it is wiped thor- 
oughly with soapy solution and then 
with alcoholic solution and replaced 
in the test tube. By the time all of 
the thermometers have been read and 
replaced in the test tubes, they are 
ready to be placed in the mouths of 
the second group of twenty-four chil- 
dren. Few classrooms have more than 
48 children. After a little experience 
has been acquired, the whole proce- 
dure can be carried out during fifteen 
minutes, which can also be utilized 
as a quiet or study period. Applica- 
tion of this procedure in the experi- 
ence of the writer has resulted in find- 
ing numerous cases of contagious dis- 
ease in schoolrooms as much as sev- 
enty-two hours ahead of the appear- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 25) 


cation,” and then expresses some doubt even of that; for 
he says that the weakness of progressive education lies 
in the fact that it has elaborated no theory of social wel- 
fare, unless it be that of anarchy or extreme individual- 
ism. If progressive education is to be genuinely progres- 
sive, it must emancipate itself from the influence of the 
upper middle class, face squarely and courageously every 
social issue, come to grips with life in all its stark reality, 
establish an organic relation with the community, develop 
a realistic and comprehensive theory of welfare, fashion 
a compelling and challenging vision of human destiny, 
and become less frightened than it is today at the bogies 
of imposition and indoctrination. 

It seems that Dr. Counts means by these two rather 
imposing terms that teachers should have very defininte 
ideas of the proper social-economic goals of America or 
of the social order to be desired and then should openly 
and courageously indoctrinate the youth with those ideas. 
To the extent that teachers are permitted to fashion the 
curriculum and the procedures of the school, they should 
definitely and positively influence the social attitudes, 
ideals, and behavior of the coming generation. Of course 
such teachers may be criticized by politicians and busi- 
ness men, but they may retort: well, you have been run- 
ning things, including education, for the last fifty years, 
and see what a mess you have made of it all! Here 
are three significant sentences from the article: “If the 
schools are to be really effective, they must become cen- 
ters for the building, and not merely for the contempla- 
tion, of our civilization If a bold and realistic pro- 
gram of education is not forthcoming, we can only antici- 
pate a struggle of increasing bitterness terminating in 
revolution and disaster To refuse to face the task 
of creating a vision of a future America immeasureably 
more just and noble and beautiful than the America of 
today is to evade the most crucial, difficult, and important 
educational task.” 

What are some of the truly American doctrines that 
should be imposed upon the youth in our schools? Amer- 
ica should be synonymous with democracy and symbolic 
of hope and opportunity. America should be the em- 
bodiment of bold social experimentation and a champion 
of the power of environment to develop the capacities and 
redeem the souls of common men and women. All our 
vast resources, both natural and the result of science 
and technology, must be dedicated to the promotion of 
the welfare of the great masses of the people. If the 
machine is to serve all, and serve all equally, it cannot 
be the property of the few. With the present concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands of a small class, 
the survival or the development of a society that can in 
any sense be called democratic is unthinkable. If prop- 
erty rights are to be diffused in industrial society, natural 
resources and all important forms of capital will have 
to be collectively owned. Our democratic tradition must 
of necessity evolve and gradually assume an essentially 
collectivistic pattern. The only conceivable alternative 
is the abandonment of the last vestige of democracy and 
the frank adoption of some modern form of feudalism. 

Verily, a revolution must already have taken place when 
a university professor in New York writes like this and 


still holds his job!—R. C. Moore. 
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The Teacher's Part in 
Cornering Contagion 
(Continued from page 28) 


ance of symptoms other than fever. 
The value of this early discovery is 
obvious. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the importance, of 
careful cleansing of the thermometer 
before it is used again, otherwise it 
may act as a mechanical vector for 
the spread of infection. 

Early exclusion is not the only prin- 
ciple which the teacher needs to bear 
in mind. There arises, inevitably, the 
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question of disinfection. Here the 
teacher must remember that commu- 
nicable diseases are spread primarily 
by persons, not by things. It makes a 
grand impression of activityy to scrub 
floors, windows, walls and desks after 
a case of communicable disease, but 
the effect of such a cleaning on the 
appearance of subsequent cases is 
negligible. It is the children who 
spread the disease and not the desk, 
blackboard, erasers, window blinds or 
lighting fixtures. Ordinary cleanli- 
ness in the classroom is all that is 
necessary. Books are not of particu- 
lar importance, though perhaps the 
books which a sick child has been 
using may well be put out of circu- 
lation for two weeks or so in order 
that any infective organisms which 
may have deposited on them may have 
a chance to die. If a formaldehyde 
cabinet, such as libraries use for 
books, will add to the teacher’s psy- 
chological comfort, there is no harm 
in using it, but such treatment is a 
matter of perfect indifference to 
germs. Fumigation is still held in 
high repute by the uninformed; popu- 
lar opinion in a community may com- 
pel its employment. Experienced 
teachers soon recognize the advisabil- 
ity of meeting certain popular de- 
mands if to do so does not involve 
the sacrifice of principles. If fumi- 
gation is carried out in this spirit, it 
does no harm, but it should be clearly 
borne in mind that as a protection 
against the communicable diseases, 
fumigation is now regarded as a sac- 
rifice upon the altar of ignorance, an 
empty ceremonial, a meaningless rit- 
ual, and a bad odor. 

The teacher has a better opportu- 
nity than any other individual in the 
community to corner the contagious 
diseases and keep them cornered. 
They will inevitably appear in every 
school, but there is no reason why 
they should run through the school 
like wildfire. The firm application 
at the proper juncture of scientifically 
correct preventive measures, bolstered 
by good-natured but firm determina- 
tion, will stop many an epidemic be- 
fore it gets a good start. 





The Laws of Learning in 
Teaching Reading 


(Continued from page 16) 
er, ed, and correct pronunciations as 
get instead of git. Only drill on what 
pupils actually need is necessary. 
Psychologists point to other factors 
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An Able Organization Worker 


@ MRS. F. Blanche Preble, a teacher in 

the Van Vlissingen School, Chicago, has 
been a member of the board of directors of 
the I. S. T. A., a member of the executive 
committee, and chairman of the committee 
on resolutions for three years. This year 
she is chairman of the executive committee. 
At the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association held at Atlantic City last 
June, she was elected president of the Na- 
tional Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Here in Illinois we have long known of 
the great ability of Blanche Preble in or- 
ganization work, and now her ability is be- 
ing recognized by the teachers all over the 
United States. We congratulate both Mrs. 
Preble and the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 








which contribute to improvement in 
reading. Among them are (1) over- 
coming physical conditions such as 
mal-nutrition, defective vision, and 
general inefficiency due to environ- 
ment; (2) classification of pupils ac- 
cording to mental ability to help in 
wise choice of subject matter; (3) 
mechanical makeup of materials, size 
of print, kind of paper, length of 
phrases and sentences, placement on 
page and arrangement so there is 
sequence of thought; (4) the gradual 
increase of difficulty in vocabulary 
and a vocabulary which by research 
has been found to be most widely 
used; (5) the use of much silent read- 
ing and elimination of lip movement 
by end of first year; (6) the use of 
tests to check causes of errors and rate 
of progress. We are beginning to con- 
sider these points more seriously now 
than formerly and marked improve- 
ment in the future will depend large- 
ly upon how we apply them. 
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A Program of Supervision 
(Continued from page 8) 
work being done. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the supervisor must 
recognize the problems and difficulties 
facing the teacher and with her seek to 
solve them. The real teacher seeks 
and welcomes assistance that will 
better her teaching efforts. “The sort 
of teacher whose curiosity to discover 
useful evidence leads him to under- 
take a service study will seldom rely 
entirely on his personal opinion con- 
cerning the value of evidence.” 
Through visitation of the classroom, 
individual and group conferences, di- 
rected and demonstration teaching, the 
supervisor should be able to raise the 
general level of teaching effort. 
Appraising the work of a teacher 
is a delicate task and one which is full 
of complexities. Admittedly the su- 
pervisor cannot consistently depend 
entirely on observation, even though 
he visits the classroom at short in- 
tervals. No two supervisors will see 
the situation in exactly the same light 
any more than will witnesses of an 
automobile accident all tell the same 
story. There must be some other 
means of measuring the efficiency of 
the teacher and those responsible for 
supervision must rely to some extent 
on achievement tests and rating 
scales. Familiarity with such tests 
and skill in applying them is very es- 
sential to the supervisor. “The more 
thorough the training of supervisors 
is with reference to the nature of tests, 
or with reference to the technique to 
be employed in giving tests, or with 
reference to the uses to be made of 
the measured results, in the junior- 
senior divisions of the secondary 
school, the better.”* Such tests bring 
added evidence of a valuable nature 
in the measuring of efficiency, but too 
much reliance must not be placed on 
them. It must be remembered that 
native abilities of pupils show wide 
variance and tests do not indicate the 
amount of energy expended. Rating 
scales of many types may also be used 
but discretion is much needed in such 
an appraisal. Many teachers quite 
naturally resent being scored like a 
prize horse at the county fair, and the 
rating card should be used only when 
the supervisor has taken the teacher 
into his confidence. Such an appraisal 
is open to the same fault mentioned 
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relative to observation—it is based too 
much on opinion. Certainly, “it 
advisable to take the attitude with the 
teacher that a scale is at best an im- 
perfect instrument for evaluating 
teaching, and to encourage the teacher 
to make suggestions for its improve- 
ment.” Direct observation of work 
both inside and outside the classroom 
combined in a judicious way with the 
use of intelligence tests and rating 
cards ought to produce valuable data 
dealing with the efficiency of the 
teacher at work. “The final test of 
efficiency is to be found in the amount 
and quality of service rendered—in 
the actual output of work.” 

Not only should the program of 
supervisors include the measurement 
of the teacher’s efficiency and her con- 
sequent effort toward self-improve- 
ment, but the plan should also pro- 
vide for scientific investigation and 
experimentation covering all phases 
of instruction. It is generally recog- 
nized that our rapidly changing in- 
dustrial civilization has brought new 
duties and larger responsibilities to 
educators. The high school of today 
is quite different from that of thirty 
years ago and thirty years hence it 
undoubtedly will present a much dif- 
ferent picture. In 1960 according to 
Dr. Snedden we will have found that 
“algebra, a foreign language, classical 
literature, abstract science, or remote 
histories probably have no valuable 
content at all for most students of 
nearly average or less than average 
intelligence. Such studies have real 
educational value for only the kind of 
intellectual elite which was a century 
ago exclusively served by secondary 
schools."" Methods of procedure, 
standards, and methods must be under 
constant scrutiny and subject to con- 
stant testing to meet the changing con- 
ditions of a modern day. This is dis- 
tinctly the field of the supervisor and 
departmental specialist and one in 
which he must lead. The following 
excellent program is suggested by 
both Buckingham and Whipple: (1) 
The formulation of suitable problems 
for research, (2) the stimulation of 
research by his own position and guid- 
ing power of leadership, (3) the guid- 
ance of research according to scientific 
method and upon the basis of what 
has already been done, (4) the inter- 
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pretation of the results of research, 
and (5) the utilization and presenta- 
tion of results.” The supervisor with 
the classroom as a laboratory must 
be ever alert to new conditions facing 
the schools and through testing and 
experiment devise newer and better 
plans to fit them. We cannot afford 
to blunder along with “rule of thumb” 
methods but through quantitative and 
qualitative research keep fully abreast 
of the times. 

Continuous growth is as necessary 
to supervision and teaching as it is 
throughout all nature. While we are 
securing each year a larger per cent 
of highly trained professionally 
minded teachers they still need expert 
advice and guidance. Improvement 
in teaching must carry with it im- 
provement in supervision from year 
to year. It follows then that there 
should be a continual and “careful 
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appraisal of the supervisory activities 
to insure the growth of the supervisory 
staff corresponding to the growth of 
the teachers, thus leading to an in- 
creasingly efficient guidance of teach- 
ers in their efforts to progress.”” This 
seems to me to be an excellent pro- 
gram and one which insures against 
“dry rot” and “mental paralysis” — 
ailments too often seen in supervisors 
and principals who have ceased to 
grow. If the supervisor fails to see 
the advantages of growth in his own 
position it ordinarily follows that he 
requires but little of his teachers and 
the whole program of the school suf- 
fers. The position of the supervisor 
is new in school procedure and its 
very youth is an argument for growth. 
The progressive supervisor, therefore, 
must take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to increase his value as a friend 
and skilled adviser of the teacher. 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 17 East 
23d Street, Chicago. 

Shining Star, the Indian Boy, by Hattie A. 
Walker, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
A narrative of the adventures of a little Al- 
gonquin boy who traveled from his home in 
what is now New York state to the Grand 
Canyon. Illustrated. Adapted to the first 
grades. Cloth. 222 pp. Price $0.75. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE, Charleston: 

The Teachers College Bulletin No. 116, 
April 1, 1932. Annual catalogue number, 
with announcements for 1932-1933. Paper. 
159 pp. Sent upon request. 

FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL, 330 
Webster Avenue, Chicago: 

Experience in English Composition and 
Literature: Volume IX of the Francis W. 
Parker School Studies in Education. The 
book deals with all phases of English teach- 
ing as definitely as possible. A chapter has 
been included on formal English, its teach- 
ing and testing. Emphasis is laid, however, 
on the development of power in the pupil 
in both literature and composition. Paper. 
378 pp. -26 illustrations. Price prepaid, 
$1.00. 

GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Pathways in Science by Gerald S. Craig, 
Assistant Professor of Natural Science at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Supervisor of Science in the Horace Mann 
Elementary School; and a group of collab- 
orators. A six-book series designed to meet 
definitely the recognized need for organized 
science training in all the grades of the ele- 
mentary school. A separate teachers manual 
will be available for all books. Illustrated. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston: 


America in the Machine Age by Louis 


Weinberg, Townsend Harris High School, 
College of the City of New York. A citizen- 
ship text that, as its title indicates. stresses 
the problems ic, and inter- 
national—that are the product of the com- 
plex civilization developed by the Machine 
Age in which we are living. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. 352 pp. List price, $1.00. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York: 

The Administration of American Educa- 
tion by Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commis- 
sioner of Education and President of the 
University of the State of New York; some- 
time Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The subtitle is 
“with especial reference to personnel fac- 
tors.” The author adopts as a starting point 
the typical Classroom and its occupants. 
Part II has to do with “The Teachers and 
Personnel Problems”; Part III deals with 
administrative and supervisory officers, and 
in Part IV the author goes afield from the 
local district and intermediate units to the 
state or central unit and the nation. In 
conclusion there is a fifteen-page discussion 
of the function of American Education—to 
preserve the existence and prosperity of 
democracy. Throughout the author indi- 
cates the changes that have been taking 
place in American education during the 
past thirty or forty years and points the way 
of further significant developments. Cloth. 
620 pp. Price, $2.00 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York: 

One Foot on the Ground: A Plea for Com- 
mon Sense in Education, by Ernest Cobb. 
As may be guessed the plea for common 
sense is directed to those who in Mr. Cobb's 
opinion have gone too far to the left in the 
Progressive movement. The style is informal 
and the author’s promise to the reader in the 
Introduction which he labels “I Wrote This 
Book Because” that “this book will be mostly 
just between us” is fulfilled. Cloth. 248 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 
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